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urgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell 
{IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM), 
Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS 
i ing Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
ork. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
which is prot 


. the onl 


system of 
aris, Berlin, hia, and New 


g 
3 caamee 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, ected by 
Ss HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
s 








mdon, 
D POST FREE. 


SONITION 


The DaILy TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and gp 
ee ee Ry 
N Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. by 


Gums, in cut-glass 
Sons, Farringdon Street, Lo: 


COREDARA free. 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and 
stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet — lock and 

direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or P: . 


the Teeth and 
ey. Forwarded 
Wholesale, BARCLAY AND aw 





5 ODONTO. 


Celebrated for more than half 
a century as the best, purest, 
and most fragrant preparation 
forthe teeth ever made. Health 
depends in a great measure 
upon the soundness of the 
teeth, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor 
pastes can possibly be as effi- 
cacious for polishing the teeth 
and keeping them sound and 
white as a pure and non-gritt 

tooth powder ; such Rowland’s 
Odonto has always proved it- 
self to be. Sold everywhere. 





or Wine of Life, he 
the - 


Great HEALTH 
RESTORER, 


Prepared from § 
the Prescription 


I TA j of a celebrated 8 
London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the = 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Richness to the Blood, and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial sg 
to both Sexes, Children take it most readily. 3 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 


To be had OnLy of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 5 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c.) 





opuoy 





iProtodyne 


2 SPECIAL EFFECTS OF hob a stimulate the 
Appetite, givegood Digestion, sustain Mental Exertion, give Physical 
3 Power to all Organs of the , to cure Weakness, Paralysis, 
Nervous Debility, Heart Di lessness, Stomach and Liver 
Complaints. It is the great remedy for Overworked Brain, Worry, 
and Excitement, Wasting Diseases, &c.; to Purify the Blood, give 
@ Renewed Strength, Ys Buoy to the Spirits, Activity .to the 
Limbs, Firmness to the Muscles, Vigour to the Ne Vivacity to 
the Mind, make the Eye Brilliant, the Skin Clear, Intellect Sound ; 
etd ina word, to give new life to every Exhausted Tissue, and make Life 
a Calm and Peaceful Joy. To give Man what Nature intended him 
to have—a Strong Mind in a Strong Body. 
Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 118., by all Chenzists. 


H. & H. SMITH & CO.—Protodyne Laboratory, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
NOTICE.—All Medicines may be had direct from the Laboratory 

on receipt of the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 





TWO PRIME MINISTERS on the 
SUNDAY QUESTION. 


TOR BEACONSFIELD, in voting against the oe 

Sunday opening of M » said: ‘** Of all divine institu- 
tions the most divine is that which secures a day of rest for man. 
I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to man, 
It is the corner stone of civilization. It (the Sunday opening) isa 
great change, and those who suppose for a moment that it could be 
limited to museums will find they are mistaken.” 


R. GLADSTONE, who has always voted against 
opening Museums on Sundays, says: “ The religious ob- 
servance of Sunday is a main prop of the religious character of the 
country. From a moral, social, and physical point of view the 
observance of Sunday is a duty of absolute « q 3 
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WORKING MEN’S LORD’S DAY REST ASSOCIATION, 
13, Bedford Row, W.C. 








KEATINGS | 


All Advertisements for this 





“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE: 


| CLARKE’ ] 









THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER &. 


ie wacker eae ee mars Sete oll inperitien, Bin whaswver 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 2 


effects are marvellous. 
THOUSANDS OF. TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
6d. each, and i i 
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In bottles, 26. six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. for 30 or 132 stamps, by tor, 
The Lineela-@ Midland Counties Drug Company, 
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‘IF IT BE POSSIBLE, AS MUCH AS IN YOU LIES, STUDY TO LIVE 
| AT PEACE WITH ALL MEN.’ 


*O World! 
O men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
s 68 And slay, as if death had but this one gate?’ 


Byron. 
HE COST OF WAR.—‘Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of 
land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queens 
would be proud ; I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will 
build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college in every state, and will fill it with able professors ; 
I will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I 
will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime 
on one hill should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.’-— RICHAKD. 


‘WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


‘ WILL tell you what is ten times, and TEN THOUSAND TIMES, more terrible than War,—Outraged 
Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible tesson 

he is so slow to léarn—that nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . . Mamhas his courtesies of 
war ; he spares the woman and child. But nature is fierce when she is offended, and she is bounteous and 
kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most 
good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little re- 
morse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or pickaxe in his hand. Ah, would to God that 
some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of preventable 
suffering, the mass of preventable agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after year,’— 
KINGSLEY. 

How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventable deaths continue unchecked? 





For the means of Prevention, and for Preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated 
Sheet wrapped with each bottle of Fimo’s F'ruit Salt. 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.— Clifton Down OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 


Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire, Feb. 10, 1881. OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of 
Sir,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks,-and an insufficient 
appetite, I was induced by a friend to use your WORLD- amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I 
FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to 
and am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be with- keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the 
out a bottle again on my travels. 1 am too pleased to repay use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 
you in some way for your wonderful invention by giving | largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild 
you full use of my testimony to the above.—Sir, I am ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.’ and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light 

OW TO PREVENT DISEASE anp PREMA- white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with 

TURE DEATH by natural means. Use ENO’S seltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 
FRUIT SALT. | ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
THAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK anp | Constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 


IV JISE ) ~ WORLD OUGHT | power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or 
TO FRA caisag ation MN UIT SALT. lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 
Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of lifeis | (CT. LEONARD'S, EXETER. — 22/6/80. —‘ Dear 
immensely increased. ae ® Sir,—Gratitude for benefits — bn apes 

"OUNG LD. ENO’S FRUIT SALT | _ the following tribute to the merits of your Saline : m 

py theta > we ripe fruit), Be ba taken with | Offered more physics, fresh powders, new pills, from north 
water, acts as a natural aperient ; its simple but natural end from south, west and rr 3 , baer Nae one, whatever 
action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restor- my ills, for ENO’S as gooc fally ta Cosidente Reapes.’ 
ing health. If its great value in keeping the body in health I am, Sir, yours gratefully, ws . 
were universally known, no family. would be without it. UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought 
before the public and commands success. A score 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.— In hot or foreign climates ubli , 5 s 

it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 
poisonous matter, the groundwork of fevers and other the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and pro- enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as 
to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 


duces the most disastrous consequences, It allays nervous : eg: ¢ : 
excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit. ADAMS. 


condition (by natural means), 


AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked 
‘*ENQ’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been. imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemistse 


Price 2s, Od. and 4s. Bd. 





5, PREPARED) ONLY!) AT , sited 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hateham, London, S.E,, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Price One Penny. Post Free, 14d. 


 SCOFLOOTs:: AID: ECTOMEn,”’ 


A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard 
Catechisms, and four grades of Gospel Narratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “ BIBLE 
Voices,” enables the parent to test the child’s progress at home. Address— 


MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, 1s. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘“ More valuable than ever.’’"—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 

splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 

about 14 by 17 inches) entitled “Steps of Love and Grace,’’ by 
w.cC. M. 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
bg excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 


Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 





In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 


Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
and Manchester. 





THE DEPOSITORY, 


A hc 


=——— 


No other Address. 


Furviture, &c., Warehoused. 





SOUTHWARK. 
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OPPOSITE THE “ ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, S8.E. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 


TERMS, MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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Crown 8vo., Gilt, 8s. 6d. 
a 
by ©, HH. oPURGEON 
——“e e e 
dul 
oO 
i **The book 
‘*Both masters and men will find in these addresses lessons of hope Per — 
and encouragement.” —Dazly Chronicle. . - 
beginning of literature figures drawn from husbandry - - PH, 
have been found of service to illustrate spiritual . hile vegaltt Seems aes ee Oe foam 
Ploughman. The volume is likely to be 
favourites of the Geent Veaclier ‘himaell one of the most popular which its author has 
And now Mr. Spurgeon brings his inimit- ever. weltten. “=~ (ingens meen : 
‘In this volume Mr. Spurgeon has carried out a 
We have here nineteen sermons in : : = 
his characteristic style. They ster, he has never lost the impress of his rural training. 
It was among farmers that he began. his ministry, and he has 
many a cottage. They may : : : 
besfonnthinch telaiteal 4 This imparts a practical power to these discourses which shines 
through every page. The breezes are blowing over them ; we feel our- 
places for genera- Ser 
tions to come.” — of the preacher we survey those natural phenomena and phases of rustic life 
The Freeman. which, beyond all other earthly sights and occupations, are full of holy teaching.” 
BARDs 
po] 
/ C. H. SPURGEON 
By * ” e 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“These sermons are as fresh and fragrant as the newly-ploughed which wed tole wie 
soil, or the new-mown hay, and ought to be perused with agrelas. exndetalee in Eno. 
pleasure and profit by many who know little or nothing lant I hae’ Seeateans te &- 
of agricultural pursuits.”"— 7%e Christian. ' ot aa lis 3 7 be 5© be i 

“This is a book which will live. From the very yr eh sagn e O a ee 

and they are sémething between 
truth. The Bible is filled with them. They were 
able genius to bearonthe s theme. : . ° <3 
fo hve kee kates Dae very happy idea with rare skill. Though a city mini- 
will be read witl rofit i 3 . X 
cua ever since kept himself ez rapfort with the rural life of England. 
influence in far off ; ; : 
selves transported to the country, and under the wise and genial guidance 
Greenock Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo., Gilt, 3s. 6d. FARM LABOURERS. 








PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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LANMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Constipati 
Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUN 


on, Eeasitude, Heartburn, and 
GLE, and other FEVERS, 


Prickly Heat, Small-pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. ~ 


Dr. MORGAN: 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


mone furnishes the blood with its 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 


great pleasure i in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 

cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 

Notice my name and Trade Mark. 


In Patent SULTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


ING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





K OP TICA. 


This NEW Herbal Extract is a sPEEDY 
and COMPLETE cure in the worst cases 
of NeuRALGIA, RHEUMATISM, RHEt 
MATIC-GouT, LumBaco, Sciatica, 
FAcE-ACHF, and all pains in the limbs. 
It is warranted [ree from every injurious 
property and ingredient, thoroughly 
harmless, and almost tasteless. The 
best proof of its efficacy is the fact_of 
our having received during the last few 
months over 100 voluntz ary letters, 
speaking of the very great benefits 
derived from its use. 

Particulars post free, together with 
Copies of nearly 70 authenticated testi- 
monials from people in all positions, 

" and from all parts of the country. 
Sold in Packets, with Trade Mark (as above) on Wrapper, at 
2/3 and 4/6, or post free of 
Messrs. SQUIRE, FOX & Co., Bloomsbury Mansion, London. 








W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s. 1hd., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. gd., 
by "Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Bill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 


They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 


MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
Bowels with comfort and safety. “ EspECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 


F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, 


BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 


Made only by W. 





HELP 


NO RUBBING! 


ON WASHING-DAY'! 


NO BOILING! 


GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 as or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 


saves 


Washer.” 
A South London Cler, 





Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
Five Hours of hated Firing every alata Day. 





I have had your Villa Washer and Ms angler, and never again will 1 send linen out. 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. Itisa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime, 1 shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—‘‘ Our girl of 14 does the entire 
washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 


yman’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 


‘The save to my 





Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount, 


Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREHES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 

80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS : 


BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 





Spccial Clearance Sa'e this Month. Soiled Machines of all kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free, 
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See page 432. 
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who interposed, by clasping his arm with both 








hands in protest. 


—— > 
Bertha, 


MA 


‘‘ He sprung up, but presently he met 
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ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





Auine Vine; or, UNRAVELLED Too Late. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS 


“ LAURA LINWOOD,” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—HOW THE NEW YEAR CAME 


TO ALINE. 





PENDING the Christmas week, 
contrary to our first intention, 
at Noreham, we received and 
accepted invitations to two 
parties, Mélanie of course being 














included. 

Shy people, and those who prefer their 
social pleasures to be on the small scale 
that invites companionship, generally dislike 
parties, but I think with Miss Bremer, that it 
is very pleasant to see a salon full of well- 
dressed, animated gentlemen and ladies, al! 
bent on giving and receiving pleasure and all 
looking their best. 

The depressing influences of the sodden, 
wintry grey of our coldest months are neutra- 
lized by the warmth and colour within. Music 
and light, easy conversation beguile the ear 
that near a solitary hearthstone might be 
made the medium betwixt a wailing wind and 
eerie memories, and such little social recrea- 
tions reasonably indulged in and enjoyed 
brings to the adult all the refreshment that 
childhood’s play was wont to bring in earlier 
years. I was glad to play my part as duenna 
to Aline and Mélanie. Both repaid me, for 
Mélanie luxuriated in the atmosphere of a’ 
little life and gaiety, while Aline vibrated 
keenly to it, as might be expected of a dis- 
position at once so responsive and so quick. 

In Jessie’s absence Robert Hay found his 
consolation in Mélanie; but if he had not 
she would not have beer, as she predicted, 
treated like ¢apisserte. Her power of attrac- 
tion was great, her appearance of indifference 
supreme, and still with all my admiration of 
her, and not a little real affection for her, she 
was to me as the fabled Circe; and the 
voices of my heart would fain have called 
out in impassioned accents to the unconscious 
beings over whom her spell was thrown, “‘Be- 
ware! Chains she weareth strong as steel, 
yet invisible as air. Snares she spreadeth 
where her own light feet shall stumble not. 
Beware!” 

True to her French predilections, Mélanie’s 
great delight was in dancing. She was dis- 


appointed to find that there was not more of it, 
VOL. XV. 





AND DovE OF PEARLS,” **SELINA’S STORY,” 
ETC., ETC. 


| and that it was restricted among us to certain 
| old-fashioned country dances and the quad- 
| rille. 

The charade and the /adleau vivant pleased 
| her well, but the poetry of motion, in which 
|she with her elegant figure and undulating 
| movements excelled, pleased her better. 
| She showed a concern that was almost 
| piteous at my non-participation. My scruples 
she pronounced severities that ought to be 
relegated to that dreadful Geneva, if not buried 
with that still more dreadful theocrat Jean 
Calvin. 

As for Aline, she would say to me :— 

“‘T won’t dance if you don’t like it, Emily. 
I can give it up, it is no snare to me. But 
as we don’t dance indiscriminately, or keep it 
up till late, or dress inconsistently, where is 
the impropriety? What harm can there be 
in motion adapting itself to music as music 
does to words ?” 

Not thinking it necessary to limit her little 
pleasures by setting my cons against her pros, 
I made no reply; for how often is it that 
‘““when the commandment came, sin revived 
and I died.” 

The chief amusement left to me then was 
watching the different characters. Once it 
occurred to me that if, as Philip said, Aline 
would make a good personification of morn- 
ing, Mélanie would make an equally good one 
of night. She was sitting on an ottoman 
rather in the shade; a black lace bodice 
oyer her low dress, and a wreath of smooth, 
gleaming evergreens, relieved with clusters of 
scarlet berries, adorning her beautiful head. 

There was a witchery about her which 
drew my eye to her with an influence almost 
mesmeric. I could not but notice that she 
never allowed herself to lose sight of Mr. 
Adrian and Aline, but under the long lashes 
the soft eyes took in their every look and 
movement. 

‘“‘ What a noble specimen of foreign beauty 
Mademoiselle is,” remarked Mr. Robert to 
me, “but so silent. It is almost impossible 
to get her to talk.” 

“You should try her in French. Mélanie! 
—Mélanie!” I called again, and she heard 
and glided up tome. Mr. Robert vacated his 





seat for her and stood near listening to us. 
3° 
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“ Vous étes fatiguée,” I said. 

“ Fatiguée? Crest de joie donc. Regardez 
a Aline, west-elle pas emportée ?” 

“ Elle samuse trop: je veux absolument 
quelle reste. Dites @ elle ce que je veux.” 

“ Elle est trop belle ce soir pour on la per- 
mettre, et ces messieurs Anglais sont st exigeants. 
On la trouve toujours st spirituelle et st vive,” 
and with one of her languidly sweet smiles 
she went to carry my message to Aline, as 
soon as a pause would permit of it. Bending 
over her like a graceful willow over a young 
rose-tree, she said to her :— 

“Ma bien chérte, votre seur west pas 
aveugle aux dangers de la fatigue, si vous 
Pétes. Venez a elle,” and Aline willingly 
obeyed. 

Presently Mr. Adrian came up, but it was 
Mélanie he sought, not Aline. 

Aline looked delighted, and as she watched 
them from my quiet little corner, remarked to 
me :— 

“ How well they look together! I feel in- 
congruous beside either Mr. Adrian or his 
brother. Mélanie is quite the belle of the 
room.” 

Free from envy as the heart of June’s 
young rose from poison. 

Sacred things and secular will jostle each 
other curiously in this life, wherefore from 
evening parties, where I have confessed to 
charades and dancing, I must revert to the 
promise we had made to Jessie Langley for 
that solemn vigil called the Watch-Night 
service. 

Mrs. Langley’s very convenient baby having 
received a professional visit from Mr. Robert 
Hay on New Year’s eve, Jessie had told him 
that we were coming in order to go to the 
chapel with her, whereupon he at once 
volunteered to bring us, promising, rigid 
churchman though he was, to go to the watch- 
night service himself. 

“Tt is to be hoped Mr. Kepler won’t hear 
of this,” he remarked as we all set out from 
the cottage. 

“Oh, for that, it is Mrs. Kepler who is to 
be feared. Mr. Kepler would only say, ‘In- 
teresting service, was it not ?’” 

“‘ By-the-by, Miss Vine, what will my 
brother say when he hears that I have taken 
you to the Wesleyan chapel for a kind of 
midnight mass? I can boast of being better 
posted in your movements than he is him- 
self.” 

“He would wish you a pleasant evening.” 

“ He might wish me that the wrong way.” 

“Tt would not matter to him, else his 





revenge would be to take Miss Langley to 
church with him some evening.” 

“Or some morning,” was my undignified 
rejoinder. 

‘“‘ We shall be quits if I but met him there 
with Miss Vine.” 

The conversation was more personal than 
agreeable. A silence followed, awkward for 
all parties. 

Mr. Robert, who no doubt saw that he had 
violated the canons of good taste, at last 
apologized. 

“We were all thoughtless,” I said. “TI 
acknowledge that I should not have laid my- 
self open to such a retort.” 

“And I, that I should not have followed 
up my advantage.” 

Mrs. Langley had a light supper with coffee 
awaiting us, as the service did not begin until 
half-past ten o’clock. We took it almost in 
silence, everyone impressed with that awe 
which we naturally feel when the New Year 
approaches—a landmark, on our journey 
home, or say a milestone ; and we know not 
how many more we may be permitted to pass 
before eternity dawns upon us and time and 
seasons belong to us no more. 

Strong as are the social instincts that be- 
long to life it is our fate to die alone, where- 
fore it is well that loneliness should be the 
characteristic of our most solemn vigils. The 
Peniel wrestling, the watch by the couch of 
sickness, the wilderness fasting and temptation 
are entered upon alone; and many a thought- 
ful spirit is wont to withdraw from the gay 
throng and the happy family circle to watch 
in sacred seclusion through the last moments 
of the dying year, and to welcome in with 
renewed vows of fealty to Him who “holds 
the years in His right hand” the dawning of 
the new. 

The Watch-Night service presents the ere- 
while novel feature of an assembly so engaged, 
spirits so communing in the silence which 
creates a solitude, and then the moment which 
is as a crisis passed, joining in sacred but 
inspiriting song, exchanging words of kindly 
greeting, and stepping forth into the new day 
as soldiers who have stood solemnly gazing 
into the grave of a departed comrade move 
away to the révei//ée sound of fife and drum, 
with the thought that the conflict of war and 
its guerdons are still before them, and, if they 
would enter in and win, they must “quit them 
like men and be strong.” 

It is not essential that I should enter into 
the details and order of this very beautiful 
service. The lessons, Psalm xix. and Job xiv., 
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harmonized with the feelings natural to the 
occasion and preluded very suitably the ad- 
dress which Mr. Langley gave us as the fateful 
hour drew on. “A word spoken in season 
how good is it.” It was good to men before 
him on whose brows were the December 
frosts of age, and who, tottering down the hill 
of life that they had bravely climbed, knew 
that they must soon sleep at the foot with the 
bowed and gentle forms that had leaned on 
their strength while helping them to bear their 
burdens. 

It was good to the men in manhood’s prime 
whose stewardship might be called into ac- 
count ere they had passed the summer of their 
days. Small as the congregation was and late 
the hour, it represented adequately the indi- 
viduals who are for ever acting their part on 
the stage of the present and giving place to 
others. 


‘* There was woman’s earnest eye, 
Lit up by her deep love’s truth; 
There was manhood’s brow serenely high 
And the fiery heart of youth.” 


And for all the apple of gold in the picture of 
silver seemed to have been prepared, but it 
was to the young that the last most lingering 
solemn words were spoken—spoken with the 
pathos of last words and striking a note of 
warning. The year was apostrophized on 
their behalf, as if individually, that to the con- 
science aroused in each he might reply. 

“« Ask,” said the preacher, “ for he will tell 
you, what record he takes to God of you ? 
What allurements of the Spirit yielded to? 
What improvement of golden opportunities ? 
What continuity of effort when duty was hard? 
What preference of others to self? What 
sowing in tears for a harvest of joy? And life 
in the solemnity of its relation to a life that is 
to come and is as yet dimly apprehended and 
understood, its opportunities for usefulness, 
its inexorable disappointments, infinite capa- 
cities for suffering, possibilities of spiritual 
culture and moral elevation was represented 
so faithfully, as to be in strong contrast to 
that which we make too often the ideal of 
our youthful dreams. 

Many of the young people were affected as 
if by an overwhelming awe, and by the stir of 
aspirations that may turn from the monarch’s 
diadem to the crown of martyrdom as an infi- 
nitely higher object. 

Even Mélanie, who understood more of the 
preacher’s manners than his words, vibrated 
visibly to it, but it was with a kind of aspen 





the attitude of all was a kind of strained at- 
tention on the whisper of a “still, small 
voice” when the period for silence and for 
prayer was entered on. A pause of five 
minutes: yet how slowly they trickle out when 
thought and sensation wait upon them ! 

The dull tick of the clock was all that 
could be heard, wedded indissolubly now for 
us with the words— 


**Forever! Never! 
Never! Forever!” 


The five minutes was a point on which 
hung two Eternities, then it expanded into an 
age in which Time looked them in the face. 

But there came the revulsion of feeling, the 
relief, the passing from death into life—when 
over the snow the beautiful octave of Nore- 
ham bells announced the birth of another 
year. ‘The silent throng arose and joined 
with full-heartedness and spirit in the hymn 
well known and familiar to them, though new 
to us— 


** Come let us anew 
Our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appear. 


His adorable will 
Let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve 
By the patience of hope and the labour of love.” 


Owing partly to our absorption and the fact 
that Mélanie’s tall figure in a crowded pew 
screened Aline from observation, we did not 
immediately notice that she had not risen 
with the rest of us. A sign from the pulpit 
from Mr. Langley apprised me of it, then I 
found that she had fainted. I have a con- 
fused idea of the scene that - followed. 
Friendly greetings after the benediction were 
arrested by the attention being drawn to 
something unusual, while Mr. Robert Hay 
lifted up the fainting girl and quietly carried 
her into the cool night air. A slight shiver 
passed through her, but she did not regain 
consciousness. Mr. Langley’s house being 
close at hand he took her to it, and without 
any apparent effort laid her down upon a 
couch in the parlour. 

“Tt is a common case of fainting,” he said, 
as he gave her hat into my care; “ you need 
not be alarmed.” 

His quick ear caught a hardly-suppressed 
sob from Jessie, and he immediately ordered 
her out of the room—sharply too, for her 
want of self-control annoyed him. Mélanie 





shiver. Aline looked pale, but calm; and 





was quiet enough, but she also was sent away. 
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It was so unusual for Aline to faint that I 
could not help feeling uneasy about her. 
Her fingers twitched, and that startled me. 

“ Only a little cramping occasioned by sus- 
pended animation,” said Mr. Robert, as I 
chafed her hands. 

‘* What is the cause of this, Mr. Robert ?” 

“Overwrought feeling acting on an over- 
wrought, temporarily-exhausted nervous con- 
dition, This Watch Night service has been 
too much for her, because she was fatigued 
and needed rest. A fresh stimulus at such 
times is apt to produce entire prostration.” 

“She must be very delicate,” said Mrs. 
Langley. 

“No,” I replied, “she is strong. I never 
knew her faint before; but when her strength 
does fail her it is always suddenly.” 

“ Her sensibilities are acute and her tem- 
perament highly nervous,” said Mr. Robert, 
with as much confidence as a practitioner of 
forty years’ standing. 

“Why, that is like Jessie,” remarked Mrs. 
Langley. 

“Nervous or not, Aline has great nerve- 
power,” I said, for certain episodes in her 
life occurred to me, as if to contradict the 
supposition that this long suspension of con- 
sciousness was due to anything but physical 
exhaustion. That either the imagination or 
the emotions had any part in it I could not 
believe. She opened her eyes at last, and a 
deep-drawn sigh escaped her. These long, 
deep inspirations were the only answer we 
could for some time get to any of our tender 
enquiries. It grieved me to hear them, and 
Mr. Robert raised her. 

“These sighs relieve her,” he said. ‘The 
pressure she feels gives the sensation of 
trouble, and finds relief in that way.” 

“These young girls are delicate flowers, 
are they not, Miss Mordaunt? We cherish 
them in fear,” said Mrs. Langley, and with 
a motherly impulse she kissed her. That 
inexorable Mr. Robert again interfered, as if 
he thought that fainting, like hysteria, might 
feed on sympathy. 

“Oh, Emily!” she said, turning from them 
and clinging closely to me, as a child might 
who was frightened of her shadow. 

‘What is it, Aline ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said, wearily. ‘“ Are 
we in the new year? Have I been long 
asleep ?” 

“ A happy new year to you, darling, though 
you have not begun it very happily. You 
fainted in the chapel, and now you are at 
Mrs. Langley’s. Are you better?” 


“T am very tired; I should like to sleep.” 

It was arranged that she was to stay and 
sleep with Jessie. Mélanie and Jessie came 
sheepishly in to see how she was progressing. 
Mr. Robert smiled at their cautious invasion 
of what had been to them forbidden ground ; 
but extending his hand first to Jessie, he 
said— 

“T wish you a happy new year, Miss 
Langley.” 

She took it enquiringly, as if she would 
like to know on what terms. 

** Are you cross?” she said. 

“Cross! with whom ?” 

“With me?” 

sé Very.” 

“Then I'll pass my wishes for a happy 
new year on to my friends,” and she turned 
and embraced her mother. Aline looked 
almost bright as I took her to her room. 

“‘T am sorry I have given so much trouble, 
said the poor child, as she rose from the sofa. 

“So you ought to be,” exclaimed Mr. 
Robert, determined to treat the whole affair 
as lightly as he could. 

But as soon as we wére upstairs and alone 
Aline turned to me, the fear in her eyes that 
the return of her consciousness had seemed 
to bring to her. 

“Oh, Emily!” she said, “the shadow of a 
great dread has come over me, and I don’t 
know what it is. If it would only give itself 
a name, a shape, or a form, I might nerve 
myself to meet it. As it is, I am dreadfully 
scared.” 

“Which means that you are dreadfully 
unkeyed,” I said. “It means that the 
school, the church, parties, and late hours 
have made too large a draft upon your 
energies; and I, I have been blind, or I 
should have checked you sooner.” 

“It came upon me while Mr. Langley was. 
speaking, a presentiment of some trouble the 
year was to bring me. The ringing of the 
bells seemed to announce it, and I fainted.” 

“Tt was all nervousness, Aline, induced by 
over-fatigue. You will think so when you 
have slept upon it. Why should you anti- 
cipate trouble? ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. ’” 

“But it seems to me somehow as if I 
ought to have it.” ’ 

“Ought? My child, your ideas are all in 
confusion. Leave thinking ‘until you are 
rested, for you will only increase. this un- 
usual distress.” 

“Ah! but I am so frivolous, so unworthy, 
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and I never saw it till this night. I am not 
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fit even to sing the first line of the Ze 
Deum.” 

I was startled at her earnestness. 

“You surely do not think so because of 
any of the pleasures you have lately taken 
part in?” 

“Ah no! What has that to do with it? 
But life has been so sweet to me, although 
the prospect of growing up was quite spoiled 
to me when dear Harry was taken. And now 
I don’t know why I should be so much 
happier than others: but I couldn’t bear for 
any sorrowful change to come, and it takes 
more to content me than ever it did.” 

“That is not wonderful. Leave the future 
to God, and be thankful for the happiness 
of past and present. It is God’s will that 
the young should rejoice in the gladness of 
their youth. Do you think He grudges you 
the happiness Himself has given? No; i 
should only furnish you with warmer im- 
pulses for gratitude and praise and kindness 
to others.” 

“Ah, that is why I feel I am all wrong! 
I can praise God as long as His ordering 
of my life includes my happiness ; but if He 
condemned me to sorrow ? why, then?” 

“Why, Aline, this is borrowing trouble 
with a vengeance. Is not the promise ‘As 
thy day thy strength shall be,’ as much for 
you as for others?” 

“It is not borrowing trouble. I have 
discovered that I am a rebel, for I cannot 
bear the thought of being crossed. Once I 
thought it would be grand to suffer. Now I 
know that if I have loved God’s will it was 
only because it did not thwart mine. I am 
afraid something very awful will have to come 
to teach me different.” 

“And because you thought that, you 
fancied it was coming,” I said. “It is easy 
to see what projected your shadow, Aline.” 

‘But, Emily,” she said, spanning her fore- 
head with her hands, “I have often felt as if 
there was something here would not bear 
trouble : something strange that other people 
don’t speak of.” 

That startled me, as I remembered her 
illness at Leith when the fact of her orphan- 
age first dawned upon her, and knew what 
the physician had said. I felt thankful that 
I had never told her this. 

As soon as her head was on the pillow I 
reminded her that there was no more time to 
talk, while to soothe her I added that the 
repugnance to trouble she had spoken of 
was only the heart’s natural opposition ; that 
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work good dispositions in ourselves; but 
that our only refuge was in asking God to 
undertake for us. He it was who could re- 
concile our warring natures, and work in us 
submissive, Christlike dispositions ; and that 
He could do this by gentle means as well as 
by severe. It was not of His pleasure that 
he sometimes resorted to “something very 
awful” to show us that we must not put our 
happiness in earthly things. 

“ But for to-night leave it, and with Him. 
Think no more, talk no more, but fall asleep. 
Early in the morning I will come to see you, 
and a happy new year to you, love.” 

“‘ Happy new and old to you, Emily,” she 
murmured, drowsily, for her exhaustion was 
again making itself felt. 

Morning was pulling at the garment of the 
night, like a wilful child intolerant of its 
mother’s long visit, when we set our faces 
homewards. 

‘*Mind, Mr. Robert, that you are the 
first foot in Ocean Shell,” was Jessie’s com- 
mands. 

He told her to get, out of the night air, 
and soon brought us to the door of our 
dwelling. Stepping over the threshold before 
Mélanie and me and then back again, that 
he might assure Jessie he had shown a con- 
servative’s respect to the old superstition. 

After breakfast that morning I took Mélanie 
to Mrs. Herbert’s. She declared herself quite 
désolée at parting with me, and really by her 
kindness and affection made me contrite for 
my want of confidence in her. Then I called 
for Aline, who for all her night’s rest was 
looking pale and wearied. 

“Did you sleep well, Aline ?” 

“ Beautifully! and tell it not in Gath, Jessie 
and I had breakfast in bed. We did not 
wake tillafter nine. Pattern girls we! You of 
course believed we were laying awake spin- 
ning out our confidences by the yarn.” 

“There, that is Mr. Robert’s knock,” ex- 
claimed Jessie, “I knew he would come in 
this morning.” 

“ How is my patient ?” he asked hurriedly, 
as if to show that duty and not pleasure had 
brought him so early on the spot. Aline, not 
Jessie, nor even the all-worshipful baby, was 
to appropriate this visit. 

“Very impatient!” said Jessie, “ because 
you have been so /ong in coming to see her.” 
Mr. Robert took out his watch and ap- 
proached her with an air of roguery. 

“Miss Vine, I beg of you do not let my 
brother know that I have had the honour of 





we were not expected to overcome this, or 


feeling your pulse this morning.” 
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Indignantly she snatched her hand away, 
whereupon the watch was restored to its 
original position in his side-pocket. 

“Tf you knew the abuse to which I have 
been subjected because I, not he, carried you 
out of the meeting last night, you would feel 
sorry for me, you would indeed.” 

“Mr. Robert,” said Aline, “if ever you 
come to be in my predicament, and are in 
consequence a butt for ridicule you will feel 
for me, you will indeed, but I shall dismiss you 
for your want of sympathy.” 

“And call in my brother to supplement 
the deficiency ?” 

Aline reddened angrily. 

‘Seriously he was sorry, but he did not 
approve of your presence at the Watch Night. 
Are you sure Miss Langley that you are no 
worse for it?” 

There was no raillery in his tone when he 
spoke to Jessie. There was a grave tender- 
ness and concern in his face which met with 
its response in Mrs. Langley’s. Jessie was 
sure that the little indulgence had done her 
good and on the strength of it should plead 
for still further. Mr. Robert smiled and 
hastened away, even her presence did not in- 
duce him to linger. 

All was in readiness for our northern 
journey, so I took Aline home, glad that we 
were to be to ourselves, and that we had 
nothing to do in the interval but rest. 

Our thoughts, as was natural, went to Leith 
before us. The anticipated pleasure was 
qualified for us with many sad and tender 
memories. To go back there was to revive 
all that we had ever had in common with our 
loved and only brother. With Belleville, with 
Ocean Shell, he had never been associated. 
We could never imagine that we heard his 
voice in the hall, his foot on the stairs, or 
that we saw him at our table, but wherever we 
might go at Brambledown he met us and 
went with us, while much that was natural 
no doubt to Bertha, was so connected with 
her early attachment and sorrow that it 
seemed to say “ Jn memory of him.” And 
in memory of him we treasured up and often 
recounted his many acts of boyish mirth, his 
droll, queer speeches and arch assurances of 
goodness to me and Aline when he should be 
aman. None of his letters to us had been 
lost. There they were from the time when 
their careful penmanship betrayed Philip’s 
guiding hand, to the time when he dashed 
them off in his own random way and a post- 
script was always an apology. We thought 
of Philip too, as of one we might see again, 





but at a time so very distant that we knew 


not how we might be altered, or what changes. 


might have taken place. 

Our conversation was interrupted, as I 
every moment expected it would be, by a 
senior member of the Hay partnership; it 
being altogether out of the bounds of pro- 
bability that he would allow Aline to leave 
Noreham without saying good-bye to her, and 
assuring himself that the circumstances that 
had made her his brother’s patient had had 
no worse consequences. 

“You do not look yourself, little lady,” he 
said in his high ringing tenor. ‘* Miss Mor- 
daunt will deserve summoning for man- 
slaughter if she takes you into Scotland in 
your present condition. I shall appear against 
her, having certified that you were unfit to 
travel.” 

“J think she will run the risk,” replied 
Aline demurely. “I will own that I am not 
very bright, but Emily and I have been in- 
dulging in retrospect.” 

“Was the retrospect so sad? Have your 
experiences been as varied and as hard as 
they have perforce been /omg ?” he asked with 
tender irony. 

“Oh, no, they have not been hard or even 
very varied! but great sorrow came on us 
early, and I being so young it fell on us un- 
equally. The burden of life too has been 
unequal, though we have always been to- 
gether; for let the world be as cruel as people 
who have tried it say that it is, Emily has 
always stood between it and me, and I have 
always felt that while I had her to look up to 
nothing could make me afraid.” 

“JT do not think you would have been 
afraid in any case, Aline,” I said. “ You were 
a glad child. Neither bird, nor bee, nor 
blossom did their part in vain for you. You 
appropriated all the joy as if you knew that 
you were heir to it, and I with my older 
anxieties and foreboding cast of thoughts was 
none the worse for learning from you the 
child’s philosophy of life.” 

‘No indeed,” said Mr. Adrian, ‘‘and how 
truly might even children say, if they could 
understand such a sentiment :— 


* We receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live.’ 


But the thought of women battling with the 
world is always a pathetic one to me. It 
seems to me as if they ought to be protected 
and shielded and undertaken for; for even 
under the most favourable circumstances they 
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have great calls on their endurance, spirit of 
self-sacrifice and capabilities of action.” 

I told him that the obligation to fight my 
own battle had not plunged me into any very 
stern experiences. On the contrary I was 
sure that it had tended to develop and 
energise me. Naturally I was wanting in self- 
reliance. 

And these remarks tended to drift us again 
into retrospect, as Adrian Hay was more dis- 
posed to follow the current of our thoughts 
than to divert us from it. What family like- 
nesses we had were brought out for him to 
see; the latest was a highly finished da- 
guerreotype of Bertha taken in Paris. He 
looked long and attentively at it. 

“She is very beautiful,” he said, “‘and also 
very sweet. There is a cold pensiveness about 
her which some admire ina woman. I should 
say that she is a being as cool and as pure as 
the dew.” 

Then Aline opened a locket and showed 
him a strand of golden hair. “It was poor 
Harry’s,” she said, ‘‘and it is just the colour 
of mine ; we were very much alike.” 

*‘ Ah!” said Mr. Adrian, and he looked 
wistfully at the wealth of gold that lay about 
her shoulders. 

“That reminds me of something I saw my 
father do last night. I would not name it 
anywhere but here; but you know the wizard 
of the past will prompt people to do strange 
things on New Year’s Eve; and as he said 
to my mother, ‘Why shouldn’t the old married 
folks do a little courting now and then as 
well as the young ones?’ Very deep down 
in his treasures he must have been, for he 
had brought to light (possibly from a deposit 
only two layers above a horn-book and a 


elbow rested on the table, broke one curl 
into twenty ; deepening the wistful gaze, that 
fixed upon her, was only diverted to the 
embroidery scissors that lay idly on her lap, 
as if the only possible connection between 
hair and scissors were present to the mind. 

Yet just because a certain nervous em- 
barrassment and desire to overstep an acknow- 
ledged restriction was so very obvious, I did 
not make an excuse for reducing the little 
trio in the parlour to the duality that by 
universal consent constitutes company. 

I might have done if Aline had been 
older, or if I had not been told of the moral 
obligation that forbade the entire breaking 
down of a reserve, which, while it did not 
create unhappiness, I was only too glad to 
have prolonged. When it was once broken 
| down, other sequences might follow too rapidly 
|forme. Also I had the feeling that there ought 
to be no direct communication with her until 
there had been with me as her guardian. 
True, that to ask me for my consent might 
be a mere formality; Adrian Hay would 
not, I was sure, hold lightly any of the forms 
which contain the recognition of personal 
| dues. So, though his nervousness at this 
| time for temporary separation communicated 
| itself to me with a kind of electrical vibra- 
ition, I bore it as calmly as I could; all the 
| more calmly for seeing that Aline did not 
| notice it. Her position put her at an advan- 
|tage. Mr. Adrian had drawn his chair a little 





| behind her, and his elbow rested on the back 
| of it. 
| her every look and movement the while, but 
| there was none of the confusion that a direct 
| look occasions. 
| uneasy. 


She might know that he was scanning 


I saw what was making him 
He wanted to give some indication 


humming-top) a curl as bright and young-|of his feelings to her, and receive in return 


looking as Miss Vine’s. He laid it on her 


bleached and faded hair— 
‘ Changeless when its sister’s locks were grey ;’ 


but he said he loved the grey locks better 
than the gold, and she did not ask him 
why.” 


seek.” 

“TI do not wonder,” observed Mr. Adrian, 
in a slightly emotional tone, “that the Bible 
puts great honour on the grey head, and 
commands our reverence to it. But how 
often is Sorrow beforehand with Time in 
giving to man that crown!” 

And all the while Aline unconsciously 
passing her fingers through her hair, as her | 





| 


P ‘ u } - L 
“No,” I said, “the reason was not far to | petulantly, trying at the same time to recap- 


| some token that should be reassuring to both, 
| yet without any compromise of the word that 


he had given to his father. He was on danger- 
ous ground, and with characteristic decision 
took all at once a daring advantage of the 
opportunity that had suggested itself. 

A sudden movement on his part woke 
Aline from her dream, and she moved away 


ture the embroidery scissors. Of course, she 
did not believe him to be in earnest, but the 
playfulness irritated her as being irrelevant to 
the conversation we had been indulging in 
and her own mood. But it was an earnest, 
pleading face that looked down on her, and 
a strangely subdued voice that said— 

“Do I presume too far in asking for ‘that 
which friendship often gives, Miss Vine, but 
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seldom, I think, lightly? Well, I do not ask 
for it lightly, neither should I hold it so. It 
is not for its own sake only that I covet one 
of those sunny curls.” 

All colour died out of Aline’s face at that 
moment.. She knew that to refuse him was 
almost as delicate a thing as to oblige him. 
It was not a matter on which she could call 
either a woman’s pride or a girl’s levity to her 
aid. Her eyes sought mine. 

“Emily, what must I do?” was their mute 
appeal. 

“Come to me,” I said. 

With an air of unspeakable relief she did 
so, planting herself upon the hearthrug, and 
putting both her hands in mine. 

The look which she directed to him said 
very plainly— 

“T am no longer in your power, and I am 
glad of it.” 

But Mr. Adrian, seeing my intention, passed 
me the scissors. 

“Mr. Adrian wants this curl as a token of 
trust,” I said; ‘‘as a sign to him that you 
will not be forgetful of him, and that while 
he keeps it the friendship between you is not 
to be lightly forfeited on either side.” 

Her lips just shaped themselves into a 
“Yes,” and I severed the curl. 

Wrapping it in silver paper, I said to him, 
“Mr. Adrian, my sister does not give you 
this herself. You must accept it from me as 
a pledge not only of her confidence but of 
mine.” 

“Tt is enough,” he said, taking not only 
the paper, but my hand within both of his. 

“ But come to me, Aline; I have frightened 
you away. You have gone from me to your 
sister.” 

“‘T may well be frightened at having a piece 
of hair taken from me so solemnly,” she said. 
“Of all my personal effects it costs the least, 
but you and Emily made me feel as people 
do when they are going to die, and are 
making provision for memorial lockets and 
rings.” 

“Oh, forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Adrian. 
“The golden fleece has been a serious sub- 
ject before to-day, but there was nothing to 
set your imagination upon such a sombre 
track.” 

“He led her back to the chair she had 
occupied, but the flow of easy talk was 
checked, and he did not remain with us 
much longer. I could not help thinking 
that there had been a reversal of Dr. Hay’s 
argument of the night before, and for any 
restrictions he had imposed, the young people 











had thought they might do a little courting as 
well as the old ones. 

For all the dark presentiment of coming 
ill, the new year had brought to Aline the 
assurance of future good. 

“T know,” she said, when I reminded her. 
“Night spectres will always vanish for me 
in the daytime, for I am not superstitious. 
And yet, Emily, the revelation of myself 
that I had must have been God speaking 
to the soul. Oh, to be ready for all things! 
To-night I feel further off from that than 
ever.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ASPECT OF THINGS AT 
BRAMBLEDOWN. 
“s OU are only going away for a fort- 
night, but you will write to me, 
will you not, Aline?” said Jessie. 

“ And when you write to me will you write 
in French?” asked Mélanie; “and tell me 
all about the wedding and the dresses ?” 

“Yes; I will not forget either of you a 
day,” was Aline’s response. “TI shall often 
wonder how you are, and what you are 
doing.” 

“Me, when it is fine, I will go walk with 
Mr. Adrian.” 

“Now, Mélanie, be good. Look after her, 
Jessie, for my sake.” 

The whistle sounded, and Aline was borne 
away from her girl companions. 

“ Addio, carrissima mia,” softly whispered 
by Mélanie. 

“Good-bye,” more heartily spoken by 
Jessie, her nervous Doric contrasting with 
the other’s sweet velvety tones, but having 
its own merits notwithstanding. 

We will annihilate for the reader the time 
occupied by that tedious journey. It was a 
bright frosty morning when we left Noreham, 
but we travelled into fog and storm; and 
many a lengthened pause showed us that we 
were temporarily blockaded by the snow. 

We thought that we never should reach 
Edinburgh ; and after we left Edinburgh, 
Leith seemed just as remote a point in the 
region of the unattainable. 

At stations so insignificant as to be like 
little shanties, we made long pause, and one 
moody official, when asked how long the 
train would remain there, replied, “ Till she’s 
gangit awa’.” 

This was so far satisfactory that he was not 
plied with any further enquiries. 

At Leith, the first familiar face we saw was 
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Archibald’s. He was on the station, with 
quick eye scanning the carriages, that he 
might know where to find us. 

“What a precious cold journey you have 
had !” was his greeting. 

Politeness required us to ask after the elect 
lady, and then secondarily after aunt and 
Bertha. 

“All very well. Bertha has a little surprise 
for you, or perhaps I should say a great one. 
Drive quick,” he said to the coachman; then 
to us, “I should think you do not see such 
snowstorms in the south ;” as if the south was 
rather badly off in respect of snow. 

To me Aunt Bertha was very little altered 
from what she was when I first visited 
Brambledown. She received me much as 
she did then, for there was not in her the 
variety of feeling which produces different 
effects upon the manner. 

“And Aline! bless the child! She hasn’t 
grown an inch. What has she been about !” 

In the large sitting-room the crimson cur- 
tains were shutting out the winter landscape. 
The supper-table was laid for I may almost 
say a heavy midnight meal. Much glass 
sparkled on it, and there was besides a pro- 
fusion of silver. 

As we stood taking off our wraps before a 
shining new pier-glass a trim-looking little 
person with an air more French than Scotch, 
took them from us and carried them out of 
the room. 

I noticed that my aunt called her “‘Céleste.” 

“Who is she, aunt ?” 

“ Bertha’s maid. Bertha had her in Paris, 
and her father desired her to bring her here.” 

Returned from Paris with a French maid ! 
I could scarcely have been more astonished 
if my aunt had told me that she had brought 
an elephant from the Jardin des Plantes. 

Through the glass I saw her in the door- 
way. I turned, and for one moment we 
looked at each other. 

“TI did not hear the carriage,” she said. 
“How are you, cousin Emily?” She kissed 
me with the quiet gentleness of old and then 
embraced Aline. “ May I take you to your 
room ?” 

As we passed with her up the staircase we 
heard talking and laughter from the drawing- 
room, and judged that there was company. 
Then I noticed Bertha’s dress—a dark-green 
silk made high to the throat and fitting well— 
as if it had grown on her; a small white fur 
trimming round the neck and wrists; her hair 
as she had always worn it but braided with 
more care. 
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“ Bertha,” I said, “you have company ; 
can’t we be excused for this evening ?” 

“‘No; there is no one for whom you need 
even to change your dress. We are ex 
famille; and if you do not come down I shall 
insist on remaining here with you.” 

“ How do you like Paris ?” 

“ Tiking, in our Scottish sense loving, is no 
word. I admire it, and my admiration is very 
great; but for me there is no place in the 
world like bonnie Scotland. Put me down 
at Versailles, or in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and I should pine for Brambledown; and oh, 
I am so glad to see you /” 

‘It is like old times, isn’t it?” said Aline. 

*“No;” and Bertha shook her head mourn- 
fully, meaning to indicate that the old times 
could never come again to her. “Aline, you 
grow less like Harry every year. Do you not 
see it, Emily ?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘‘the resemblance was never 
in the features.” 

“Another blank,” she continued, “ is 
Philip ; oh, I never wanted Philip so much 
as I do now! I want his judgment as my 
court of appeal. I want him to advise me 
and tell me what is right. How is he spend- 
ing his Christmas all among the dark men? 
On Thursday Archibald will be married, and 
I shall be the only one at home.” 

“Do you like your future sister-in-law ?” 

“Yes; she is a nice girl. She will suit 
Archibald better than any of us would have 
done, supposing that we had not been kin. 
Don’t suppose 1 say so out of any sore feeling ; 
that, I hope, is past and gone.” 

Yet how persistently did she bring the past 
into the present ! 

Rather impatiently I decided that Bertha’s 
ideas were ineffaceable and ever prominent 
because they were so few. Early impressions 
are always the most vivid. For later ones 
her mind had not been sufficiently receptive. 

‘“‘What is the surprise you have for us, 
Bertha ?” 

She smiled. 

‘Did mamma never tell you about a cer- 
tain friend of mine in Paris ?” 

** She gave us a hint.” 

“Well, Count Emil came here to-day un; 
expectedly, though we have had many inti- 
mations of a descent since I returned. He is 
not staying with us; he is staying at the hotel. 
You will see him when you go downstairs. I 
wonder how you will like him.” 

Here was news indeed ! 

“The question is, ‘ How do you like him, 
Bertha ?’” 
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“ Passablement bien! As well as I shall 
ever like anyone. He deserves more love 
than he will ever get with me. He is good 
according to his own creed ; better than his 
creed, some would say ; and he is splendidly 
generous to the poor.” 

“ Are you engaged ?” 

**No; we may possibly be married, but we 
shall never reach the point of being engaged. 
At any rate, if he is engaged to me I am not 
to him, and it would be such a relief if he 
was to grow tired of me and leave me 
alone.” 

I had no doubt of her sincerity, and 
I trembled for the coolness with which she 
could speak of a position at once so troub- 
lous and embarrassing. 

“T should like always to stay just as I am 
—remain at Brambledown and grow old with 
my parents ; but my father exclaims against 
my folly. I might bear this, but I have no 
wish to make him miserable. I told him to- 
day he might give me to whom he liked. I 
would as soon marry Count Emil as anyone 
else. Now, don’t you wish him much 
happiness ?” 

“ You seem to have got into a rash way of 
talking,” said Aline. “ Dear Bertha, I hope 
it is only talk.” 

“T know it is rash. But seriously now, if 
he thinks me worth having on those terms, 
and I can make him a good, faithful wife, and, 
what he values above everything, a quiet one, 
it is a pity for his affections to be wasted, and 
for my life to run to seed, as it would at 
home. I believe I might enjoy a chastened 
kind of happiness after I had suffered, and 
done battle with myself, and triumphed. 
Don’t you think there may be some truth in 
Bulwer Lytton’s theory, that the most lasting 
married happiness is founded oftener upon 
mutual esteem and affection than upon youth- 
ful, passionate love ?” 

She said this in her clear, quiet way, as if 
our answer either one way or the other didn’t 
greatly concern her. 

We will talk about this some other time, 
Bertha. All I can say is, that you must not 
in this matter be influenced by your father.” 

“ Easy to say; but you don’t know my 
fatherasI do. Oh! will no good wind bring 
Philip ?” 

A heavy footstep was heard on the stairs, 
followed by a rap at the door. 

““May I come in, lassies?” and Aline 
opened it. 

“Oh, dear uncle! Of course you may.” 

“ Weel,” he said, looking at her, “ you're a 








sonsie little concern. Pity there isn’t more of 
you. But Emily’s my girl! Thorough 
Mordaunt. ‘The ginger-bread without the 
gilt. Worth a dozen such slips of pink and 
white. 

“We are wanting you downstairs; but I 
suppose your tongues have been running on 
so over this fire, you forgot there was any old 
uncle or company in the question.” 

On entering the drawing-room the only 
stranger to whom we needed introduction was 
the Count. With his imperturbable gravity 
and unbending air he reminded me of a 
Spanish Don, and yet he combined with it 
some of the velvety softness and dusky night- 
light charm which characterized our friend 
Mélanie. Still, one did not transfer to him 
the idea of her suppleness and gentleness by 
any means. 

Supper was speedily announced, and the 
Count was my escort to the dining-room. 
The formality of meeting a small party was 
wearisome to us after our long journey, but 
happily much notice was not taken of us. To 
me the Count was coldly attentive, and no 
more. As | sat next to him I could not see 
much of his face, but I noticed that he had a 
remarkably perfect hand—white, with taper 
fingers, on one of which sparkled a diamond 
of the first water. Opposite sat Bertha, 
apparently free from excitement ; though ac- 
cording to her own showing she looked upon 
him as her fate, and the prospect oppressed 
her. How differently human beings are con- 
stituted! Yet a temperament like Bertha’s is 
not without its advantages. 

Her visit to the French capital had not 
been lost on her. If there had not been 
much deposit from either the Bellevue in- 
fluences or the Parisian, what had simply 
passed over her had left a certain polish. The 
charm of her mother’s placid demeanour was 
heightened by a retirement and an ease which 
her native disposition no doubt facilitated. 
She was no longer a child but a woman and, 
in a limited sense, a woman of the world. 
Her face was happier than of yore; still more 
beautiful than when she might be said to be 
cultivating sorrow as a habit of the mind. 
She had matured in every way, yet there was 
that indescribable something in her counten- 
ance and mien which convinced me that 
whatever experiences she had passed through, 
whatever they had wrought in her, she was 
still ‘‘ a being as cool and as pure as dew.” 


Archibald’s wedding took place on the fol- 
lowing Thursday; the young couple pro- 











ceeded to London as soon as the knot was 
tied, there to enjoy the honeymoon. Archi- 
bald’s absence produced no great change in 
the order of things at Brambledown. 

The continual presence of the French count 
kept everyone on the stilts of a kind of arti- 
ficial propriety. Before him my uncle sup- 
pressed his broad Scotch, affecting a polish 
and dignity which, not being natural to him, 
amused as much as it impressed the Count. 
Before him my aunt always appeared in the 
nicest punctilios of morning toilette, or in her 
richest satins and most elaborate caps. For 
him the table must always be spread in style ; 
and more being expected of the servants than 
usual in its attendance, it was curious to 
reflect how their over-officiousness and anxiety 
net to blunder, blended with the Scotch 


gaucherie, must contrast in our visitor’s mind 


with the ease ahd address of the French 
waiter. But they did their best, removing 
the covers as if they were hot, treading the 
carpet on tip-toe, and giving proof of an en- 
quiring mind by never allowing any word of 
the conversation to escape them. 

“This fiancé of yours,” said Aline to 
Bertha one day, “ throws a dreadful restraint 
on us all. I’m meditating an attack on him 
if only I can summon the resolution. I shall 
ask him some very impertinent question, and 
then see if he annihilates me.” 

She did not ask him any impertinent ques- 
tions however, nor did she risk annihilation, 
it being quite enough for any young lady who 
does not aspire to martyrdom, to feel that she 
is extinguished and her bright sallies treated 
with supreme indifference. 

During the silence that precedes a thunder- 
storm, all living things from the least unto the 
greatest are mysteriously affected by it. Count 
Emil’s stillness appeared to me like that 
dreadful calm. I suspected that something 
volcanic was at work beneath it which might 
treacherously and suddenly announce itself 
to the unwary. 

I could not breathe freely in his presence. 
I think if I had done it would have annoyed 
him. Anything spontaneous or quick jarred 
him. Hefolded his brows and compressed 
his lips if Aline made a sudden movement, or 
an abrupt speech, or passed from a smile into 
a laugh. Evidently a creature so exuberant 
as she was must be held in check, until she 
had learned to cultivate the repose proper to 
all well-bred people. 

He would have had the world rotate around 
him on velvet-covered wheels, not caring in 
the least how hideous its hidden machinery 
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might be, or how many victims might be 
crushed beneath its Juggernaut car. Yet he 
would religiously pray for the future repose of 
these poor souls, and a case of distress or need 
was never mentioned in his presence that his 
purse was not immediately lightened for its 
relief. 

My uncle’s servants rejoiced in his liberality, 
and the poor of the immediate neighbourhood 
rose up and called him blessed ; Papist though 
he was. 

Never with France, but always with Spain, 
was he in my idea associated ; for all his 
softness and munificence, as haughty and in 
flexible a Don as ever planted his foot on the 
neck of a Moor or gazed from the galleries of 
Madrid on a bull-fight. 

Even Aline, not prone to penetrate any 
further into character than is convenient to 
one’s sentiment of charity, confided to me that 
she was sure the Count was sinister. 

If she had gone further, and been sure that 
he was revengeful, I should not have contra- 
dicted her, for I believed him capable of 
strong and fierce resentment. Some slight 
manifestations of his peculiar temper did not 
escape me. Bertha was the cause of them. 
She would let him be in the house for an 
hour or two without making her appearance. 
She was often abstracted in his society, and 
cold and reserved in her treatment of him ; 
and then the contraction of the pupil of his 
eye, and the ironical courteousness of his 
manner, showed that he was hurt; but he 
looked more than hurt at times, if he never 
by word committed himself. He was evidently 
his own master while he was her adoring 
slave ; for even in his bearing to her there 
was a degree of formality and hauteur. If 
she was conscious of it, it did not trouble her. 
It was easily seen that he was courting a 
woman who neither loved nor feared him. 
He was not blind to the fact ; but the colder, 
the more indifferent she was, the more in- 
fatuated he became. 

I remember once, when some coruscation 
of Aline’s wit instead of offending had amused 
him, he called her a diamond, but Bertha was 
a pearl. 

“ No,” said Aline ; “she is a dewdrop.” 

“T wish I could see her in the sun then. 
Where is your power of refraction, oh my 
dewdrop ?” 

She looked sadly away from him, her heart 
prompting the answer that her lips might not 
speak. 

“TI do all my possible to understand you,” 
he said. “We.leave our Euclid on our 
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that at thirty? No; she would have to learn 


other.” 
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college shelves, and think we have done with 
problems if we have no taste for them, when, 
lo! woman presents herself for our solution. 
Alternately pleased and fascinated with the 
study of the delicate and complex workings of 
her nature, we hope at last that we have 
arrived at some comprehension of her, that 
we have at least found a clue that will aid us. 
But no; our working has been at fault from 
the beginning. We are driven to despair, 
and our only remedy lies in the acceptance 
of the unaccountable.” 

True, oh Count! especially with Euclid for 
a starting-point, for woman is a problem more 
easy of solution to the poet and the idealist 
than to the hard-brained mathematician, even 
though by virtue of his science he can calcu- 
late the stars. 

“That Bertha of mine has grown into a 
4eautiful girl,” remarked my uncle to me 
one day. “ What do you think of her, niece 
Emily ?” 

“That you have great reason to be proud 
of her.” 

“And what do you think of the Count ?” 

“ More than I should very well know how 
to say, especially to you.” 

“Do you think he will make Bertha a 
good husband, that’s what most concerns 
me ?” 

“So far perhaps as his wish to do so is 
concerned ; but he has not sufficient hold 
upon her affections. They ought not to be 
married.” 

“Tush, tush, girl! I hope you haven’t 
been putting that sentimental nonsense into 
her head ; there’s plenty of it there already. 
‘Who does she want to marry ?” 

‘No one; she wants to be left alone.” 

“What stuff! Do you think she will say 


her mistake. If I would not have her wasted, 
1 must just take the law into my own hands, 
and settle matters for her as I think best.” 

“T wish she had Aline’s spirit,” I said, 
warmly. 

“ Why 2 ” 

“ Because if she had, she would not accept 
a husband of your choosing ; no, not if you 
offered her the ring with one hand and the 
bitterest cup of your displeasure with the 


“Indeed! Well, she has enough spirit of 
her own, let me tell you, without having 
occasion to draw upon either yours or 
Aline’s. She has spirit enough to be per- 
verse and unwomanly; for unwomanly any 


a man wholly devoted to her, and in every 
way suitable to her. It’s a pity you can’t 
have all your wishes so easy.” 

“TI wish Philip were here,” I said. 

“Do you? It is a pity for you and Philip 
ever to be apart. You would draw together 
nicely ; as Bertha’s natural protectors against 
an honourable, disinterested lover and against 
her father. But the bee in Philip’s bonnet 
has taken him to Fiji, Bertha’s would con- 
sign her to celibacy, and yours will take you 
to-——” 

I did not hear the conclusion of this 
speech. The speaker's feelings being too 
strong for him, he concluded it in the 
passage. It was further interrupted by the 
banging of the door. He achieved a victory 
thereby, which the cynics will deem unpre- 
cedented: he had quarrelled with a woman 
and secured to himself the last word. This 
altercation placed me in an awkward position ; 
for while the world generally concedes that 
the nearer we are of kin, the more right we 
have to “fall out and chide and fight,” I 
had undoubtedly forgotten the respect due 
to my uncle, and he had forgotten the con- 
sideration due to his guest. Was he really 
mortally offended, or would he after a little 
stupid coldness come sulkily round again— 
Mordaunt-fashion ? 

For Aline’s sake, for Aunt Bertha’s, as well 
as for my own, I was exceedingly sorry that 
I had not managed things better. Con- 
scientiously pledged to opposition, I had no 
doubt been in fault in the manner of it, and 
would it not be better to repair the mischief 
in time than leave it to multiply other mis- 
chiefs, like the neglect of the proverbial 
stitch ? 

I fidgetted that day for my uncle’s return 
from Leith. I did not think much con- 
cession would be required to put us straight 
with each other, nevertheless my pulse 
quickened when I heard his step in the 
hall. I had purposely taken possession of 
the room in which he had left me: he looked 
in there first, as I knew he would. 

“Where is your aunt ?” he asked. 

“She is in the drawing-room, with Count 
Emil and the girls.” 

“ And what are you doing all by your- 
self?” 

“T was looking out for you.” 

Answer given with the utmost coolness, 
and meeting with the same. 

“Were you? I ought to be flattered.” 
“ Not necessarily; for I am not pretty, and 





woman is whose heart is not to be won by 


you are not young.” 











“What do you want with me then? Why 
do you not come to the point ?” 

“T want to know whither the bee in my 
bonnet will take me? I did not hear you 
out.” 

“Then I will leave it to your imagination. 
I am not used to say my words twice over, 
and you know what a bee in the bonnet 
means, though you didn’t get your schooling 
in Scotland.” 

“But I should very much like to know 
where it was to take me to.” 

“Then by all means mind you of where it 
has taken others in their time.” 

“Tet us part friends, my dear uncle. 
Perhaps we may meet again.” 

“Have we ever been anything else but 
friends ?” 

** Ves,” 

“Then speak for yourself, not for me ; for 
I’ve neither time nor mind for chaffing and 
wasting words. Send me your aunt.” 

With a light heart I obeyed the order; but 
my uncle had neither heard the last nor the 
most urgent of my protests. 


XXXI.—CROSS COUNSELS.—OLD 
ALLEN. 


CHAPTER 


MIL BEAUJOLAIS was on the eve of 
E his departure ; the day had been an 
exciting one. After breakfast the Count had 
been closeted for a long time with my uncle. 
The rest of the day he spent with Bertha, who, 
much to his annoyance, looked fearfully 
anxious and depressed. About five o’clock 
in the evening her father took her aside and 
went with her into the sitting-room. A cer- 
tain tremulousness in her steps, as she followed 
him, betrayed the agitation so seldom ex- 
pressed in words. 

Count Emil rose ; closing the door behind 
him, he for a moment detained her on the 
stairs and then returned to us.  Aline’s 
earnest questioning eyes meeting his, irritated 
him. 

“Bah!” he said. “On porte aujourd’hui 
le deuil. Est-ce qu’on prépare le supplice 
pour l’échafaud ?” 

His words failed of the intended irony. 
But for her to whom they related! Alas for 
the supineness and want of will that laid her 
passive on the altar of a father’s ambition and 
a rich man’s selfish love! ‘The Count’s ex- 
treme restlessness showed that he was uneasy 
as to the result of the interview which was 
intended to bring the daughter of the house 
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to decision and give his hopes a certain de- 
finiteness. 

He walked hurriedly up and down the 
room, turned over the leaves of an album on 
the table and at last requested Aline to play. 
She complied by rendering a soft, dreamy 
sonata of Stiebelt’s as if it were a Mazurka. 

“You are exceedingly happy in the perform- 
ance of that class of composition,” he observed 
drily ; “but will you sing for me?” 

She knew that a spirit of persecution 
prompted the request, that he was tantalizing 
her for her tacit sympathy with Bertha, and 
her eyes fell under a gaze that was more ac- 
cusing than kind, as she declined to do any 
more violence to her feelings for his pleasure ; 
but before he could renew the request Aunt 
Bertha appeared. 

““Mr. Mordaunt wants to see you in the 
sitting-room, Count.” 

There was a slight playfulness in her 
manner, as she said this, which did not 
harmonize with her appearance, for I could 
see that the fountain of her “ easy tears” had 
been unsealed. 

After he had left us, she spoke of the im- 
pending betrothal, but not so complacently 
as her husband would have spoken of it. 

**T must say,” she said, “that I did not 
at first like the idea,of Bertha marrying a 
foreigner, but Count Emil has received so 
much of his education in England that he is 
almost naturalized, and for Bertha’s sake he 
is willing to live half his time in London.” 

“And what does Bertha say to that ?” 

“She will not hear of it. All the plans 
they make are to be adjusted to his pre- 
ferences, and not to hers.” 

“She thinks it fair that the love being only 
on one side, the concession should all be on 
the other. She is mistaken if she hopes that 
that will balance matters.” 

“Why do you insist that the love is all on 
one side? I know that Bertha would fain give 
that impression, but she does not know what 
she is talking about. It is much for her to 
admit that she sees nothing to object to in 
the Count. The drawback is in herself. She 
feels cold ‘and indifferent, but the coldness 
will wear off. The love is sure to come with 
time.” : 

Thus aunt quieted her conscience, for there 
are as many casuistries in love as in religion. 
Presently one of the parties discussed returned 
to us, his equanimity apparently quite restored. 

Bertha went to her own room, and though 
I yearned to speak to her I did not intrude, 





since it was evidently her wish to be left alone. 
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We saw her again at tea-time, seated by Count 
Emil’s side, in a composure pale and almost 
stern. The look recalled to me the days of 
her young sorrow, when, child though she 
was, she repelled all comforters; so would 
she now repel our sympathy, because to ac- 
cept it, was to admit that she had need of it, 
that the position in which she had placed 
herself was not one on which she could be 
congratulated. 

On the stairs she looked up suddenly, 
saying :— 

“Do you leave early to-morrow, Count, or 
take a night train from Edinboro’ ?” 

“*Count’ no more from you,” he said 
taking her hand in his; “ ‘Zmi//’” 

She remained silent. 

“* Emil!’” he repeated, as if determined 
that she should pronounce the word. 

She obeyed after a dogged make-the-best- 
of-it fashion ; very different from the sweet 
spirit in which Aline responded to Adrian 
Hay’s “Come to me.” 

An hour after, I was looking out from the 
hall-window on the fields of snow before me, 
with the blue sea in the distance, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the blue that leaned upon 
it. Countless stars weré sparkling on snow 
and sea impartially, and nearer and more fair, 
the sun’s lovely vestal gazed, silverly, “‘ lovlily,” 
from her veil of mists. I was standing like 
one in a dream, till I felt a slight touch on 
my shoulder, and a soft voice said :— 

“ Emily!” 

“Do you want me, Bertha ?” 

“*T want to walk down the avenue with you 
if you are not afraid of the cold.” 

“No, I should enjoy it. The ground is 
hard and icicles are pendant from the trees. 
Is it not pretty ?” 

She assented carelessly and arm-in-arm we 
walked between the rows of poplar-trees, 
when she said :— 

“‘T have brought you out to tell you what 
I could not so easily tell you face to face over 
the fire ; that I am now really engaged.” 

Never was such an announcement more 
mechanically made. I knew not how to 
reply. 

“And are you happy?” 

“Happy!” she exclaimed, with a short, 
bitter laugh. ‘How could any reasonable 
girl be otherwise? The Count is at least as 
good as I am; if, being a Catholic, it is not 
in the same way. He has wealth, learning, 
station ; and more, he adores me. Then he 
has patience with me. My silence is in his 
eyes a virtue; he bears with my indifference. 








Some men would exact from me more warmth, 
more show of affection, more return for what 
they gave. He does not. He lets me alone, 
and never wearies me with over-demonstra- 
tiveness. Averse to it himself, he can hardly 
be offended at the lack of it in me, especially 
as I am Scotch.” 

“No,” I said; “if he had been Pygmalion 
he would never have sought animation for his 
Galatea. He would have preferred the statue 
to the woman.” 

“Then that being the case, can you show 
cause, Emily, why Emil Beaujolais and Bertha 
Mordaunt should not join hands ?” 

“ Dear Bertha, will you put me to the pain 
of reiterating all I have said before? Have 
I not told you again and again that you are 
running a dreadful risk? You do not love, 
yet you will accept the overflow of another’s 
love, and let it be a wasted shower; if indeed 
you do not find it turn to something else that 
shall overtake you and punish you terribly 
for the inevitable chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. The wholeness of the Count’s moral 
character, and his religious sincerity as a 
Catholic, are too easily received here. Have 
you never a suspicion of something volcanic 
beneath that soft exterior? Do you not see 
that he may be capable of compassing by 
strategy what he cannot by fair means? But 
let him be all that interested parties— 
Madame de Gassier to wit—have repre- 
sented him to be, you are still doing a great 
wrong to yourself, and a greater wrong to 
him.” 

“Tie would say that that was impossible,” 
she replied, eagerly ; yet I saw that the shaft 
had gone home. 

** And for myself, Emily, even you perhaps 
do not know what is best for me. It may 
not be good for me to remain at home with 
my parents, and live the shut-up life I should 
covet. For want of objects I might grow 
selfish and heartless and idle ; while married 
to Count Emil, I should try to think and 
feel, and even live for him.” 

“ Ah!” I said, “you might try, but without 
love the task would be impossible. His pre- 
sence would come to be like a weight upon 
you; you would be a weight on him, and 
surely it is not necessary, to the redemption 
of. your life, that you should marry. That is 
to take a very narrow view of a woman’s 
existence. Wherever you may be, my child, 
you are part of a world, and will find objects 
for the exercise of devotion and patience and 
care if you only seek them.” 

“Tt is no use, Emily; I have, as you know, 














no forte for independent action; and if I had, 
I cannot resist the coercion of circumstances. 
[I am, as it were, compelled to marry Count 
Emil.” 

“Nothing of the kind ; a daughter is neither 
a serf nora slave. If you are compelled, it 
is by your own want of moral courage. You 
should take to heart the lines— 


‘In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life; 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.’ 


Furthermore, Bertha, is there not help in 
every time of need for those*who seek it? 
Life is a precious gift ; it is not always meant 
to be happy; it is meant to be earnest and 
fruitful of good. Our lives are sure to run 
to waste if we wilfully run out of our provi- 
dential path; and your want of response to 
the affection offered you, your oppositeness 
in religious belief are surely safé indications 
that you are not called upon to accept an 
unwelcome suitor in obedience to your father. 
The Father in heaven is to be obeyed ; have 
you listened for His voice also?” 

“No, Emily. That voice has never spoken 
to me since I was a little girl and learned to 
listen for it from Philip and old Allen. It is 
no use calling for it just because I am in 
trouble.” 

“Perhaps the trouble is sent to evoke the 
cry.” 

“If I were to cry there would be no 
answer. Don’t talk to me about it, Emily; 
at any rate, not now. There is one thing, 
however, that I must name to you. You so 
often refer to Emil’s religion as if that was 
to be objected to. Why you of all persons 
should, when your papa and mamma were so 
happy, I cannot conceive ; but the argument 
has no weight with me. It would have had 
before I went to Paris; now that I have 
been there I am less prejudiced. We can 
never judge anyone fairly unless we take 
them from their own standpoint, not from 


ours. I knew one young man in Paris who 


was as holy and devoted as Philip, and he 
was a Jesuit priest. I have seen nothing that 
has reconciled me to Popery ; quite the con- 
trary. I am Protestant to the core, but I 
no longer look upon a Catholic as a deeply 


‘deluded mortal who can only get to heaven 


by the skin of his teeth, or class him with 
heathen men and idolators because he does 
not keep a Scotch Sabbath.” 

_ “Neither do I. My toleration may pos- 
sibly be as large as yours, but I do believe 
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that we are individually responsible for the 
maintenance of the precept and practice 
which we have received.” 

“So we may be, and yet agree to disagree; 
but we will not raise this vexed question 
now.” 

To turn the subject she told me what ‘was 
no news—that the Count had proposed they 
should spend half of their time in London. 

“* But he shall not make the smallest sacri- 
fice for me that I can help. If I loved him 
perfectly the case would be different; my love 
would repay all he could do for me. As it is, 
his wellbeing must be my study, his happi- 
ness my aim, his slightest wish my law: 
Some day, who knows, I may give him 
more.” 

“Some day, who knows, he will find you 
out, and he will grow mistrustful, suspicious, 
ay, and vindictive.” 

“You think he could be vindictive—and I 
do. We all have our faults you know. I felt 
a little vindictive myself this evening. 

“What about ?” 

“J wished that there might come back to 
my father the words that he has spoken to me 
this day. Ah! youspeak of one risk, but you 
little know how I fear the other—the risk of 
disappointing him, and remaining here with no 
shelter from the storm. I remember his treat- 
ment of Philip, because he would’nt hide his 
soul among rusty coins and bank-notes ; and 
if he bids me pass mine through a wedding- 
ring, to please him, I must not say him nay.” 

“ And when is that dreadful consummation 
to take place ?” 

“ Early in the summer, I suppose. They, 
not I, will arrange for it.” 

I was strangely perplexed. Had her mood 
been softer I should have known how to reason 
with her; as it was I felt like an inexperienced 
rider on a champing horse that throws its ears 
back; when suddenly an idea flashed upon me 
of means by which she might at least be 
respited, and left to the workings of her own 
mind. 

An irrepressible cry of yearning love for her 
burst from my lips, and its urgency compelled 
her to listen. 

“ My darling, you must not suffer yourself 
to be hurried into any such solemn relatioh- 
ship in the mad way you speak of! Leaving 
all to other hands! Having no will of your 
own !” 

“‘What’s the use of having a will, if I am not 
allowed to exercise it ?” 

“But you must exercise it. I know not 








what you have been subjected to to-day to 
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force a reluctant promise, but clearly there 
has been unfairness. It is not too late now 
to retract, and, if you dare not do that, to 
negative or in some measure qualify what you 
have done.” 

“Oh, Emily! I dare not. I cannot draw 
out of my engagement to Emil. I cannot in- 
deed. Henceforth I must consider myself 
as sacred to him as if we were married.” 

“T do not advise you to that. 
advise you to it. It may ultimately be to 
your happiness to marry him, but not as 
things are at present. If they do not alter 
your duty is plain.” 

* But what will my father say ?” 

“That must be a secondary consideration. 
I have thought of a way for you which will 
answer pro tem, and we must trust future 
difficulties to the course of events.” 

“What is it?” she said, roused anew to 
eagerness. 

“You are still very ignorant of French, I 
believe, and will find that a great drawback 
in your intercourse with Count Emil’s friends; 
indeed,,it is a drawback that ought not to 
exist. Now, by that plea you might gain a 
year. Ask your father for a year in some 
school at Paris, that you may perfect yourself 
in the parlance—the causerie, if you will.” 

* But I am nearly twenty.” 

“ Grown-up young ladies go to school. 
You would stipulate for certain privileges and 
the freedom to do very much as you pleased. 
Go and tell your father that you will not 
marry into a French family without the pre- 
paration that would give you ; and also that 
you cannot marry Emil without some such 
change of sentiment as may be brought about 
by a longer intercourse. Let the Count visit 
you occasionally. You will ascertain your 
true position to each other all the better for 
being left to yourselves ; and in the end you 
will act, act I hope, as conscience, not 
cowardice dictates.” 

She admitted that the plan was practicable. 

“Tt only needs nerve to broach the thing, 
Bertha. No time is to be lost. Speak to 
your mother first. Leave her to tell your 
father. And give Emil to feel that if he can- 
not wait for you he must really say good-bye 
to you.” 

And Bertha took my counsel. She met 
the storm her course of action raised and 
weathered it, though she had to meet it 
alone. She was thoughtful enough not to 


name me, 


I dare not } 





Verily the house of Brambledown, was 
divided against itself that night: the father 
taunting, threatening and accusing the child, 
and the erewhile gentle and patient child 
refusing to recede from her determination by 
an inch; the placid, tender-hearted mother 
striving to get in edgeways the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath, and then finding 
that her entreaties were as oil to flame; and 
the lover raging inwardly like a seething 
volcano, the crater not disturbed as yet, but 
likely to give vent to struggling fires by- 
and-by. 

‘Now go,” said the deep, hoarse voice at 
last, in choked accents. ‘You shall be kept 
in the schoolroom or nursery for another 
year if nothing else will suit you ; but beware 
of angering me further. Let your mother 
take you to your crib or your cradle, anywhere 
out of my sight, or there’s. no knowing what 
more I may say. Something you'll deserve 
too well to hear.” 

The indignant blood rushed into Count 
Emil’s face. He sprung up, but presenly 
he met Bertha who interposed between him 
and his intention, by clasping his arm with 
both hands in protest. An act so’ rare was 
irresistible. 

“Tt was for your sake I was angry,” he 
murmured, “and for your sake I forbear.” 

After all, had‘I not been mistaken in Count 
Emil? 

Did not the present trial of his love and 
patience prove that he was everything that 
was considerate and high-minded and good ? 

Naturally I was anxious to avoid my uncle 
until another and it was to be hoped a 
happier day had risen upon us. In myanxiety 
I ran right up against him. 

“*Good-night, uncle,” I faltered. 

He neither replied nor moved for me to 
pass. At last, bending his face down close 
to mine, he said between his teeth, “I say, 
have you hada hand in the way that Bertha 
has played her cards to-night?” 

“Yes,” I said, feeling guilty, “I gave her 
some advice, I must confess.” 

“T knew it; I guessed it from the first,” 
he exclaimed. ‘It was a stroke of feminine 
diplomacy worthy only of you, you Talleyrand 
in crinoline. Well, thank you, niece Emily, 
for your kind interest in my daughter’s affairs,” 
and compressing between his lips the rage 
which might not find a vent in words, my 
uncle left me convicted. 
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ee 
Hf LOVE the sound 

i Of falling waters; it hath something in it 
Which speaks of the long past of infancy, 

And the bright pearl-like days of childhood ; and 

I fancy I hear it murmuring 

Stories of red ripe berries ; and with glee, 

And with an innocent cunning, telling of 

Those secret nooks where thickest hang the nuts 

From their o’erladen branches: O, it speaks 

Of those far distant times, when all things were 

Treasures and joys, not to be bought with worlds ; 

When a new pleasure was a pleasure, just 

Because that it was new ! B. 
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SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


POPULAR novelist 
of the day, trying, 
as a novelist must, 
to be humorous as 
well as sensational, 
remarks in one of 
his latest stories that 
“a thing’s worth is 

Wai said to be just what it will 
ie fetch, in which case a re- 

triever should be invaluable.” 

Our smile over at the wit, it 

: may be both possible and ad- 

vantageous to examine the premised maxim a 

little more closely. 

The belief in market value as a test is 
widespread and far-reaching. It is by no 
means confined to the masses. It deals not 
alone with land, bonds, houses, furniture, the 
animals which, living or dead, serve man’s 
needs. This idea—pared, polished, decked 
anew, re-named, but still the same proposition 
—is truly one of the fundamental principles 
of conventionality, It is the key to many 
social mysteries. It explains how a plain, 
slightly-soured damsel of forty-nine will of a 
sudden grow popular with penniless young 
bachelors, and by-and-by wait upon the 
milliners for orange-wreathed attire. It ex- 
plains how Captain Goodgrain, after being 
held at bay so long by the prudent mothers 
of marriageable daughters, should, on un- 
expectedly succeeding his cousin as owner 
of Fairfield Castle and its fat rent-roll, 
become a chief aim of their clever man- 
ceuvres. 

In art, in literature, it reveals the secret 
of many a quick conversion from critic to 
devotee. By it, in the inner circles of par- 
liamentary life, Lord Quainton’s recent 
astounding tergiversation is at once made 
comprehensible. ‘Loaves and fishes,” ge- 
nially whispers the hostile whip. 

Success, higher quotations in the markets 
of Vanity Fair! 
knee and worships! The tendency.so to do, 
we make bold to say, exists in every one of 
us. There are spots on the sun, and even 
the professional cynic cannot escape the in- 
fection. It was written of Thackeray not 







long since by a foreign reviewer (who had 
probably read at least one of his books) that 
the great humorist’s detestation of snobbery 


How the world bows the| 
|thanks.” Not unread though, a merely litho- 








—so intense as to be almost an insanity— 
sprang, doubtless, from his being personally 
a victim of the malady, and knowing that he 
WAS SO, 

Like the crowd, reader and writer may 
now and again follow and acclaim the heroes 
of the hour; may occasionally accept the 
figures in the share-lists as representing the 
facts, the whole facts, and nothing beyond 
the facts. But there is at least no necessity 
for us to do this with our eyes shut. Let us 
try to understand our weakness. 

That a thing’s worth is not always—at any 
given moment—precisely what it will fetch 
may readily be seen in the pursuit of letters. 
What was John Milton’s remuneration for 
“ Paradise Lost,” pray ? or Oliver Goldsmith’s 
for the “ Vicar of Wakefield”? The poem 
brought to its writer, in a couple of instal- 
ments, the ludicrously inadequate remunera- 
tion of ten pounds; the entrancing story, 
hawked by the great Johnson in person, 
fetched sixty. 

“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Tristram Shandy,” 
“Tom Jones,”—all books which the world 
will not soon or willingly let die, and which 
offer a perennial harvest to the publisher, 
—are similar instances. Mr. Kinglake’s 
“Eothen,” it is said, was actually given 
away at first. It is an English classic now. 
A famous contemporary writer received not 
long since an amusing, if uncomplimentary, 
proof that his work was tested in editorial 
offices, like the rest, mainly by its market 
value. His magazine contributions were 
truthfully said to be worth their weight in 
gold—in the sale and barter sense. A fancy 
seized him to submit some work to a leading 
periodical (on the staff of which he had been 
enrolled for years) anonymously. He wrote 
an elaborate paper, with both thought and 
care. He got it copied by a friendly but 
unknown hand, and despatched it through an 
unusual channel. ‘The orthodox interval 
elapsed, and it reappeared “declined with 


graphed rejection would have left open the 
loophole of that possibility. With this re- 
turned manuscript came, for a marvel, a few 
lines of compliment, and of polite advice to 
the beginner. 

A book’s value is often under-estimated by 
the generation into whose hands it first comes. 
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Many a true literary gem remains for years 
in an obscurity of ignorant neglect. But on 
the other hand, early and quick success in 
literature must be admitted to run very fre- 
quently in inverse ratio to the real worth of 
the work. It seems inevitable that an author 
should write either altogether for his own 
age, or altogether for the future. He must 
be great indeed to carry present laurels into 
far-off times. 

What shall be said in this place of the vast 
sea of literature that now envelops us? Of 
the making of books there is truly no end, 
and in a pecuniary point of view it is chiefly 
the fiction that is valuable. Novels roll in 
upon the reader like the tides upon the ocean 
sands, and in ever increasing volume. Time 
must test the question. All is not gold that 
glitters—or that brings gold. The aged 
gentleman with the scythe and the hour-glass 
will be likely to reverse the popular judgments 
in many instances, and is sure to send down 
the shares. 

Our social arithmetic errs egregiously in 
what it estimates is gain or loss to the indi- 
vidual. Repeated and bitter defeats in any 
enterprise are looked upon with a mixture of 
pity and contempt. If the world is always 
anxious to do homage to superficial success 
it is even more ready to sneer at superficial 
failure. “Beaten by the mistakes of his 
partners, by circumstances he could in nowise 
control,” say you? In the “ Poor fellow!” 
that slides glibly from the listener’s lips it is 
easy to detect the shrewd conviction that 
the unfortunate must after all have been a 
pitiable weakling not to have in some way 
overridden circumstances. To some folks 
failure zs failure, and nothing less nor more. 
The current judgment is right concerning 
both themselves and their fortunes, for, 
‘conquered once, they are slaves for ever. 
But with others it is different. Early repulses, 
however severe and undeserved, to these 
stronger souls simply spell victory in a harsh 
and unfamiliar tongue. Of defeat they make 
a ladder to reach the full and assured success 
that in default of such an incentive to 
supreme effort might be merely longed for 
afar off. They win by losing ; their strength is 
born of adversity. Their summit of assur- 
ance is reached by the hill difficulty and the 
valley of the shadow of buried hopes. There 
may be philosophy in quietly accepting the 
so-called inevitable, in crying that the grapes 
are sour and passing on; but it is not the 
philosophy of the valiant; it is not the 
philosophy that brings heroism out of very 
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humble lives and gives poet and historian fit 
themes for lyre and for pen. 

The records of the past are full of great 
deeds achieved in the teeth of disappointments 
and of the hostile, mocking criticism of those 
who read in temporary discomfiture loss and 
ignominy, instead of fresh quickening of 
resolution, and truer, sterner promise. What 
was Columbus to the majority of the men of 
his time but a dangerous visionary? Half 
knave, perhaps, half fanatic, they thought him 
as he sought aid for his wild schemes in turn 
from Genoa, from Portugal, from England. 
It was only when the new world, proving 
itself no myth, had silvered the horizon before 
the Spanish sailors’ eyes that they felt that 
after all their estimate of the brave old 
mariner was wrong. A hero was in their 
midst, and they had known him not. 

The newly-elected member for Maidstone, 
in the year of our Lord 1839, making his 
maiden attempt to address the British House 
of Commons! How the throng jeered and 
satirized and refused to listen ! What derisive 
cheers broke from them at the threat of the 
dandified new comer. “TI will sit down 
now, but the time will come when you shai 
hear me.” What was the current estimate in 
that hour of the young Jew’s position and 
prospects ? Not a flattering one certainly. 
And yet to how great an altitude that repulse, 
that early failure, proved a stepping stone. 
A little more than thirty years and the 
kaleidoscope of Time shows us Benjamin 
Disraeli, Prime Minister of England ; forty, 
and as Earl of Beaconsfield he is found 
returning from representing his country at 
one of the most important international 
congresses of the nineteenth century. Con- 
trasts point their own lessons. Here are 
two, strongly marked, and pregnant with 
teaching for everyone of us. 

The estimates of conventionality fail in 
determining the relative value and import- 
ance of actions. We talk of “turning points ” 
in lives, and many such there are; but few 
stop to consider how small and, to all outward 
semblance, insignificant they may sometimes 
be. It was a very simple, common-place 
occurrence, part of the ordinary routine of 
his days, the splitting open by Hugh Miller 
of the fossil-bearing slabs of Cromarty stone, 
and yet it settled what should become the 
intellectual tasks of a lifetime. 

It was an equally simple circumstance for 
Faraday, in his youthful bookbinding days, 
to linger over his task and be detected 





studying an article on electricity in a loose 
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encyclopedia. Yet to it the great chemist, 
humanly speaking, may be said to have owed 
his after career and his still enduring fame. 
Verily, the power of trifles is no empty 
phrase, but a reality, inscrutable, ever pre- 
sent ; not seldom very terrible. 

And there are many and cogent reasons 
why our social arithmetic should blunder in 
its estimates, as we have shown it to do. The 
schoolboy at his slate, the grey-haired mathe- 
matician in his study, deal for the most part 
with known factors. Their results are certain 
and incontrovertible, because each stage of 
the process is open to scrutiny and susceptible 
of proof. It is not so with any calculations 
of human motives or actions, of spiritual 
gains or losses. What is behind the veil of 
the human heart, hidden in the obscurity of 
the long dead past, is frequently the deter- 
mining force of some puzzling word or deed. 
We have no key to the mystery, and incon- 





tinently jump at wrong conclusions. Besides, 
human estimates are necessarily formed on 
narrow lines ; they cannot balance accurately 
traits of character which are very far apart, 
and yet of equal moment to the problem they 
control. No one can know another thoroughly. 
Even between bosom friends there is a great 








gulf fixed— 


‘We live together years and years, 
And live unsounded still ; 
Each other’s springs of hopes and fears, 
Each other’s depth of will.” 


Lastly—for we have no space to linger— 
current judgments are fallible, inasmuch as 
they are surely tinged with personal prejudices, 
and are generally arrived at by some sort of 
special pleading. 

Here it is easy to halt, and to point our 
simple moral—CuarIrty. 

WILLIAM J. LACEY. 
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Ww. | NSIGHTLY, repulsive objects, 
disfiguring our lawns with 
brown spots, and doing other 
mischief in our gardens ; use- 
ful, no doubt, as food for our 
favourite songsters ; otherwise worthless and 
insignificant.” 

If any such hasty judgment was ours before 
we took into our hands Mr. Darwin’s latest 
work, “Vegetable Mould and Earthworms,” 
it must have been with some shame that we 
laid it down, having learnt that the worm is 
a power in the world, and that the creature 
that in our ignorance we branded as useless 
and insignificant, accomplishes a work which, 
in its scope, dwarfs the long-recognised labours 
of the coral zoophyte. 

Worms are numerous in all humid coun- 
tries ; a thin layer of earth is all they demand 
for existence... Moisture is necessary to them. 
Worms have lived for four months under 
water, but exposure to the dry air of a room 
for a single night has proved fatal to them. 
In dry summer weather they burrow deeply, 
seeking damper earth, as they do also in 
winter, to avoid extreme cold. They are 








-nocturnal in their habits, staying at home by) 








day and crawling about by night, generally 
with their tails still in their holes, ready for 
instant retreat, for they are timid creatures. 
It is extremely doubtful whether in those cases 
in which they do leave their burrows alto- 
gether they are able to find their way back. 

Those worms which are seen in the day- 
time are the sick, who wander about and die 
on the surface. 

The body of a large worm consists of from 
one hundred to two hundred rings, each fur- 
nished with minute bristles. With the aid of 
these bristles they hold so fast to the ground 
that they can seldom be dragged out of their 
holes without being torn to pieces. The 
muscular system is well developed, and they 
can crawl backwards as well as forwards. 

At the tapering end of the body is the 
mouth, which is provided with a lip for pre- 
hension. Behind it is the pharynx, which 
can be pushed forward at will. The circu- 
latory system is well developed, the nervous 
system fairly so. Worms possess no special 
respiratory organs, but breathe through their 
skins. 

In point of sense organs worms are defi- 
cient. They have no eyes, but can distinguish 
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between light and darkness. Light affects 
them partly by its duration, partly by its 
intensity, and a worm suddenly illuminated 
will “dash like a rabbit into its burrow.” 
Their sense of smell is feeble, but sufficient 
to direct them to certain savoury and much- 
loved foods, such as onions and decayed 
cabbage leaves. Mr. Darwin tested their 
sense of taste by several experiments upon 
those kept in pots im his study. ‘The worms 
exhibited decided preferences. The leaves 
of celery and onion were liked, but those of 
the wild cherry and carrot were the most 
highly appreciated. 

The worm is not only a gourmet, but a 
gourmand. Half-decayed leaves, peduncles, 
decayed flowers he swallows voraciously, 
with large quantities of earth, from which 
he extracts whatever is digestible. The 
earth, no doubt, contains many minute animal 
organisms, together with some cellulose from 
any leaves and roots not utterly decayed. 
Raw meat and raw fat are much-loved 
dainties; the worm is also a cannibal, for 
two halves of a dead worm placed on two 
of the pots were dragged into the burrows 
and gnawed. 

Worms are deaf, but they are extremely 
sensitive to vibrations in solid objects. “They 
took not the least notice of the shrill notes 
from a metal whistle, which was repeatedly 
sounded near them; nor did they of the 
deepest and loudest notes of a bassoon,” but 
‘“‘when the pots containing two worms, which 
had remained quite indifferent to the sound 
of the piano, were placed on the instrument, 
and the note C in the bass clef was struck, 
both retreated instantly into their burrows. 
After a time they emerged, and when G 
above the line in the treble clef was struck, 
they again retreated.” 

Their whole body is sensitive to contact, 
and even a breath of air will cause a retreat. 
A worm, when it leaves its burrow, moves 
about the anterior end of its body from side 
to side, apparently as an organ of touch, and 
thus gains a general idea of the form of an 
object. This sense of touch, including the 
perception of a vibration, is the worms most 
highly developed sense. 

Observations were made by the aid of a 
dim light as to their method of laying hold 
of leaves and other objects. The thin edge 
of a leaf they take into the mouth ; a broad, 
flat object they draw by suction, swelling the 
anterior end of the bodyand pressing it against 
the surface of the object and then withdraw- 
ing the pharynx. Mr. Darwin saw one drag 


away a submerged slice of an onion-bulb in 
this way. 

They use leaves not only for food, but 
collect them, together with twigs, bits of 
paper, horse-hairs, feathers, tufts of wool, 
for plugging up their burrows. This is one 
of their strongest instincts, and, failing leaves, 
they make use of pebbles for the same 
purpose. 

It appeared to Mr. Darwin that in their 
manner of seizing the leaves they showed 
some signs of intelligence, and of the power 
of adapting the means to the end. For they 
do not lay hold of all leaves in the same 
fashion. As a general rule they avoid the 
footstalk ; but they break through this 
practice when, as in the case of the rhodo- 
dendron, the leaf is narrower towards the 
base than towards the apex, and can, there- 
fore, be more easily drawn into the hole by 
the footstalk. ‘The most interesting illustra- 
tion is that of pine-leaves, which consist of 
two needles united to a common base. If 
one needle should be seized, the other would 
catch the ground; accordingly, the leaves are 
almost invariably drawn into the holes by 
the base. 

“It appeared to both my son and my- 
self,” says Mr. Darwin, “as if the worms 
instantly perceived as soon as they had seized 
a leaf in the proper manner.” In one case 
“a leaf stood nearly upright, with the points 
of the needles partly inserted into a burrow, 
but how placed there was not seen; and 
then the worm reared itself up and seized 
the base, which was dragged into the mouth 
of the burrow by bowing the whole leaf.” 

It has been suggested that these plugs are 
intended to conceal the holes from the centi- 
pede, a bitter foe to the worm; but Mr. 
Darwin concludes that they are meant asa 
protection from cold. 

Just below the mouth of the burrow is a 

lining of leaves forming a basket-like struc- 
ture, which protects their bodies from the 
cold, damp earth. This is the parlour, where 
the worms lie motionless for hours, an easy 
prey to thrushes and blackbirds. The bur- 
rows run down almost perpendicularly to a 
depth of from three to eight feet, lined with a 
layer of fine earth, which is voided by the 
worms, and, when nearly dry, becomes com- 
pact and smooth; they terminate in a little 
chamber. 
Mr. Darwin’s interesting account of the 
habits of earthworms is introductory to the 
main subject of the book—their connection 
with vegetable-mould. 
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Under the form of a few species earth- 
worms are found in all parts of the world, 
even in the most isolated islands; though 
how they reached them is not known. 

Hensen calculates that 53,767 worms exist 
in an acre of garden-land, and about half 
that number in corn-fields. Wherever they 
are, they are engaged in bringing earth to the 
surface, which earth is afterwards evenly 
spread by wind and rain. 

In order to ascertain the amount of earth 
thrown up in a given time, three square yards 
were measured, the first in a field at the bot- 
tom of a valley in the chalk, another on a grassy | 
terrace, and the third on a common clothed | 
with fine short turf. The castings were col- | 
lected, and it was estimated that, assuming | 
that worms work for half the year, in the first | 





case they would eject 18°12 tons per acre | 


during the year, in the second 7°56 tons, and 
in the third 16°1 tons. These castings, if 
evenly spread out, would form a layer nearly 


an inch thick in the second case and nearly | 


an inch and a half in the third. 


Another method of calculating the amount: 
of earth brought to the surface is that of| 


observing the rate at which objects lying on 
the ground are buried, or, in the farmer’s 
phrase, ‘‘ work themselves downwards.” 

Near Maer Hall, in Staffordshire, quick- 
lime had been thickly spread over a field of 
good pasture-land, which had not since been 
ploughed. When,ten years afterwards, some 
square holes were dug in the field, the lime 
was found in a layer at a depth of three 
inches. Coal-cinders had been spread over 
parts of this field some three or four years 
before the digging of these holes, and they 
were found at a depth of one inch, forming a 
line of black spots parallel to and above the 
white layer of lime. After an interval of 
four and three-quarter years the field was 
again examined, and the two layers of lime 
and cinders were nearly an inch deeper than 
before ; showing that mould to an average 
thickness of ‘22 of an inch had been annually 
brought up by the worms and spread over 
the field. 

Another instance may be quoted. 

“The field in question ‘slopes in one part 
rather steeply (viz., at from 10° to 15°); this 
part was ploughed in 1841, was then 
harrowed, and left to become pasture-land. 
For several years it was clothed with an 
extremely scant vegetation, and .was so thickly 
covered with small and large flints (some of 
them half as large as a child’s head) that the 
field was always called by my sons ‘the stony 


field.’ When they ran down the slope the 
stones clattered together. I remember 
doubting whether I should live to see these 
larger flints covered with vegetable mould 
and turf. But the smaller stones disappeared 
before many years had elapsed, as did every 
one of the larger ones after a time; so that 
after thirty years (1871) a horse could gallop 
over the compact turf from one end to the 
other and not strike a single stone with his 
shoes. To anyone who remembered the 
appearance of the field in 1842, the transfor 
mation was wonderful. This was certainly 
the work of the worms, for though castings 
were not frequent for several years, yet some 
were thrown up month after month, and 
these gradually increased as the pasture 
improved.” 

Worms are good friends to archzeologists. 
|Coins, gold ornaments, stone implements 
dropped on the ground, will be buried by 
them in a few years. 

Some time ago, a grass field not far from 
Shrewsbury was ploughed, and at the bottom 
of the furrows were found a large number of 
| arrow-heads, supposed by a local antiquary to 
| have been left on the battle-field in 1403. 

Sites of ancient buildings have been hid 
den by the same agency; earth has been 
| brought from below and deposited on the 
|surface; worms making their way through 
ithe softer parts of the concrete, and even 
through the walls. The remains of a Roman 
villa which had been buried in this way 
were brought to light in 1876, at Abinger, 
Surrey. Other Roman villas discovered at 
Chedworth and Brading owe their entomb- 
ment in great part to worms. 

“The floors of old rooms, halls, and pas 
sages have generally sunk partly from the 
settling of the ground, but chiefly from having 
been undermined by worms; and the sinking 
has commonly been greater in the middle 
than near the walls. The walls themselves, 
wherever their foundations do not lie at a 
great depth, have been penetrated and under- 
mined by worms, and have consequently sub- 
sided. The unequal subsidence thus caused, 
probably explains the great cracks which may 
be seen in many ancient walls, as well as 
their inclination from the perpendicular.” 

But it is in assisting in the work of denuda- 
tion that worms play so important a part in 
the world’s history. To the disintegration of 
crystalline rocks we,owe our sedimentary for- 
mation, and the removal of this disintegrated 
matter to a lower level is termed denudation. 
Within the last thirty years geologists have 
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learnt that air and rain, aided by streams and 


rivers, are much more powerful modifying | 


causes than the waves of the sea. Here 
worms co-operate. They sift the soil, which 


is thence more easily blown ‘about as dust, or | 


washed down a slope by rain. The acid 
generated in their bodies during the process 
of digestion tends to the disintegration of 
several kinds of rock ; the small particles of 
rock which they swallow as millstones under- 
go trituration; by the collapse of old burrows, 
and constant bringing to the surface of fresh 
earth, the whole layer of mould slowly 
revolves, and small fragments of rock are 
continually exposed to decomposing in- 
fluences. Thus the amount of soil is 
increased. This we may the] more readily 
conceive, when we remember that upon every 
acre of suitable land more than ten tons of 
earth passes annually through the bodies of 
worms and is brought to the surface. ‘The 
land which is cultivated in Great Britain and 
fitted for their work is estimated at thirty-two 
million acres ; therefore three hundred and 
twenty million tons of earth are cast up in 
the course of a year. 
“The finely levigated 
brought to the surface in a moist condition, 
flow during rainy weather down any moderate 
slope, and the smaller particles are washed 
far down even a moderately inclined surface. 
Castings, when dry, often crumble into small 
pellets, and these are apt to roll down any 
sloping surface. Where the land is level and 
covered with herbage, and where the climate 


castings, when 


is humid, so that much dust cannot be blown | 


away, it appears at first sight impossible that 
there should be any appreciable amount of 
sub-aerial denudation; but worms’ castings 
are blown, especially whilst moist and viscid, 
in one uniform direction by the prevalent 
winds which are accompanied by rain.” 
Thus, while worms add to the sedimentary 
formation, they at the same time bring it into 


a state in which it is easily carried away by | 
wind and rain, and the superficial mould is 


prevented from accumulating to such a thick- 
ness as would retard the disintegration of 
underlying rocks. 


Worms are excellent gardeners. They 





expose the mould to the air ; sift it so that no 


stones larger than those they can swallow 
are left in it; and enrich the soil with de- 
cayed vegetable matter. They aid its ven- 
tilation and drainage, and promote the down- 
ward passage of roots. Many seeds owe 
their germination to having been covered 
by castings; others are buried deeply and 
lie dormant, until at some future time they 
are accidentally uncovered and germinate. 

“When we behold,” says Mr. Darwin, “a 
wide, turf-covered expanse, we should re- 
member that its smoothness—on which so 
much of its beauty depends—is mainly due 
to all the inequalities having been slowly 
levelled by worms. It is a marvellous reflec- 
tion that the whole of the superficial mould 
over any such expanse has passed, and will 
again pass, every few years through the 
bodies of worms. The plough is one of the 
most ancient and most valuable of man’s 
inventions ; but long before he existed the 
land was in fact regularly ploughed, and still 
continues to be thus ploughed, by earth- 
worms. It may be doubted whether there 
are many other animals which have played so 
important a part in the history of the world as 
have these lowly-organized creatures.” 

The writer of an article on Mr, Darwin’s 
work in the Quarterly of January, 1882, con- 
cludes with the following weighty words :— 

‘Ts the accomplishment of such enormous 
results by an agency so insignificant, but at 
the same time so exactly adapted to the work 
to be done, explicable on any other suppo- 
sition than that of positive design? It is 
observable that in this book we do not firid 
any suggestion of the influences by which so 
singular an agency can have been evolved by 
natural selection. These infinitely numerous 
little ploughs seem to be expressly provided 
for the sustentation of plants and of other 
animal life, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. We can remember no more vivid 
illustration of the old argument which 
infers, from the perfect adaptation of means 
to ends, the action throughout nature of a 
divine wisdom and will.” 

J. M. B. 
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ONE OF THESE Days, 


e-= in the window-seat, 
Watching the leaves 
Whirling, whilst raindrops beat 
Down on the eaves. 

Dark seemed this world that day, 
We two alone, 

Changing to gold the grey, 
Lived in our own. 

Dreaming as childhood dreams, 
Life must be good, 

Whispering of nobler themes 
Scarce understood. 

Dreaming all love was true, 
Eager with praise, 

Smiling at all we’d do 
“ One of these days.” 


Here to the window-seat 
Came you and I, 
Whilst with his noiseless feet 
Time hurried by. 
Here as in childish days 
Used we to dream, 
Careless of wiser ways, 
Love was our theme. 
Sometimes I wondered, dear, 
How it should last, 
But the next moment, dear, 
Doubts were all past. 
Past as you answer me, 
“ Love never strays, 
“Happier still we'll be 
“ One of these days.” 


Now by the window-seat 
Stand I alone, 

Whilst the wind drives the sleet 
Making its moan. 

Clouds might obscure the sun, 
Sometimes of old, 

But while Hope’s sands do run, 
Hearts find the gold. 

Love, when the angel band 
Called you away, 

When in my clasp your hand 
Passively lay, 

Faintly your whisper then 
Answered my gaze, 

“Love, we shall meet again 
“One of these days.” 


NELLA PARKER. 
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which encircle the 
Valley of Zermatt, as 
we stood in the por- 
tico of the hotel, making 


ascent of the Cima di Jazi, a lofty snow-covered 
peak of the Monte Rosa range, 12,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. We selected this 
mountaim, because it was said to offer no 
cxtraondimary danger, when undertaken with 
an experienced guide and in favourable 
weather. 

A certain amount of danger there always 
must be, in spite of all assertions to the con- 
trary, whenever we enter that world of ice 
and snew in which the great forces of nature 
are for ever at, work, and wherein such 
mighty changes are for ever taking place ; 
although we do not realize the fact, as we 
look up to the still, white peaks which appear 
throned im perpetual peace. 

The summer lightning was playing brightly 
round the cruel peak of the Matterhorn as 
we re-entered the hotel, to prepare ourselves 
by a goed might’s rest for the first stage of 
our joummey on the morrow. 

A bright summer morning was gilding 
mountam and forest with its beauty as we 
started for our long walk up the Riffelberg, 
which was to be our halting-place for the 
night ; the path at first running in countless 
zigzags through the dark pine woods, with 
waterfalls tumbling down on all sides and 
filling the air with joyous music; then we 
emerged from the woods, and stony path 
led us wp steep green slopes where Alpine 
roses grew in profusion, and the vivid blue 
stars of the gentian gemmed the turf; cow- 
bells were tinkling far up the great green 
heights, and here amd there we saw a herd of 
cows and goats clambering about and crop- 
ping the thymy pasture. 

Gradually the air became intensely clear 
and keen, and we saw the snow-mountains 
rising around us in all their awful majesty, 


Fe 


into the deadly white- | 
ness which always| us like an enormous frozen waterfall. 
follows it on the| 
mountain - peaks| low white building on a bare plateau below 


plans for a more ambitious | 
excursion than we had yet | 
attempted. This was to be the| 





M HE last pink glow of | the Matterhorn mightiest of all, with its jag- 
| sunset was fading! ged white peak cutting sharply into the deep 


blue sky and its great glacier glittering below 
At last we reached the Riffel Hotel—a 


the summit of the mountain: patches of 


|snow lay all about it, and a bitter wind 
| whistled through the crevices of doors and 
| windows. 


The hotel was full of mountaineers, a very 
merry and noisy party, who enlivened the 
table d’héte with accounts of their wonderful 
adventures. Everyone seemed either to have 
made a wonderful ascent or to be on the 
point of making one; so that our courage, 
which had flagged a little at the thought of 
the difficulties before us, was soon revived ; 
and we felt, as one of the party expressed it, 
that it would be a disgrace to stay at the 
Riffel and not attempt the snows. 

Meanwhile the wind howled more wildly 
than ever ; we were suddenly enveloped in a 
thick fog, snow began to fall, we shivered in 
spite of the lighted stoves, and worse than 
all, our guide whom we had at once engaged 
for the morrow, came in to tell us that he 
thought the weather most unpromising, and 
that we must be prepared to give up our 
expedition if at sumrise he considered the 
prospect unsafe. 

Of course we agreed to do so; and about 
eight o’clock we nestled down under our 
thick eiderdown quilts, with some amxiety as 
to what the next day would bring forth. 

It seemed to me that just as I was getting 
warm and comfortable, a thundering knock 
came at the door, followed bya voice saying, 
“ Deux heures, mademoiselle.” 

I rose quickly, and drew my curtain. All 
outside was wrapped in inky darkness, and I 
hastily dressed and descended to the sa//e-a- 
manger, where a table d’héte breakfast was 
laid for thirty people. 

One party was just setting off for Monte 
Rosa, another for the Breithorn ; all seemed 
very sleepy and spiritless, amd certainly a 
start at two or,three a.m. is not a very en- 
couraging thing. 

Our cide ae in equipped for the 
journey, with his ice-axe, wallet of provisions, 
and thick coil of rope. He then lighted his 


lantern, and told us in whatorderto follow him. 
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The sleepy waiter wished us “ Bon 
voyage,” and at last we were off. 

It was a very silent party that followed the 
ray of light from the guide’s lantern—the 
only thing we could see in the pitchy dark- 
ness ; not a star was visible, not a sound was 
heard. The rippling brooks which flow so 
merrily by day were locked in their nightly 
frost. We four might have been alone in 


the world, so far off seemed human life and | 


interests. 
For more than two hours we went on, first 


up the mountain and then along the edge of | 
a.steep precipice high above the Gorner | 
glacier ; we could only judge of its height by | 


the long time which elapsed before the stones 
detached by our feet fell upon the ice below. 

Slowly we crawled on—one hand holding 
the alpenstock, and the other clinging to the 
rock which rose sheer up above us, the guide 
often turning to help us over the, rough boul- 
ders, across which we had to clamber, as we 
dug our alpenstocks into the little crevices 
of the stone for greater safety. 

Then we began to descend, and at the first 
streak of dawn arrived at the great glacier, 


fifteen miles in length, which winds like a| 


huge snake round the Riffelberg. 

Slowly the darkness vanished, and on either 
side the snowy peaks and glaciers of a great 
range of mountains towered up in their white 
majesty around us. Monte Rosa with its 
tall black cliffs and vast snowfields ; the tre- 
mendous precipices of the Matterhorn, the 
Syskammer, the Breithorn, and many more, 


among whose icy crests and spires we seemed | 


standing. 
The sky cleared as the sun rose, and the 
breeze from the ice grew stronger, to our 
great delight dispersing the few drops of rain 
which had begun to frighten us, and now we 
stood hushed in breathless wonder at the 
marvellous spectacle of unearthly beauty which 
was displayed to our astonished eyes. The 
heavy purple clouds rolled away, and we 
looked up to a sky of pale transparent blue, 
shading off at the horizon into strange and 
lovely tints of green and violet, with one bright 
streak of crimson stretching across the east ; 
slowly as the sun rose higher the heavens be- 
came suffused with rose-colour, each snowy peak 
blushed into divinest tints of rose and crimson 
and the great glacier beneath was filled with 
pink reflections. Then the rosy peaks be- 
came golden, and the gold faded into dazzling 
whiteness, as the full glory of day shone once 
more upon the lonely alpine world. 
This glorious sunrise amply repaid us for 


| the trouble of our earlystart, and long, perilous 

walk in the dark. We were now carefully 
|roped before venturing upon the ice, and 
| soon we felt the comfort of the guide’s quick 
| eye, and iron hand, as we had to jump over 
| the countless crevasses, whose gaping green 
;mouths were now distinctly visible in the 
| clear morning light ; it was a new experience 
| and we stopped occasionally to throw a stone 
down the deep abyss and to listen for the 
| sound, as it went tinkling against the walls of 
ice until it fell with a splash into the water at 
an immense depth below. 

There is a strange fascination in looking 
down at these transparant walls of ice, so in- 
tensely blue that each crevasse seemed a sort 
of fairyland in}its unearthly radiance. Our 
guide, however, would not allow us to waste 
time in dreaming. The August sun was blaz- 
ing hotly, already and the surface of the glacier 
slightly thawing, so he hurried us along as 
quickly as possible until we reached the 
Stockniibel, a black group of rocks which 
| stood at the edge of the glacier, where we 
halted for a second breakfast. The guide in- 
sisting on us taking some meat and wine, as- 
the most difficult part of our expedition was 
| yet to be accomplished. 

However, the long, tiring scramble along the 
glacier had quite exhausted the courage if 
not the strength of one of our party, and she 
positively refused to go on, begging us to leave 
her on the rocks until our return, which 
could not possibly be for at least five hours. 
The guide was very uneasy about leaving her, 
fearing that she would attempt to go back by 
| the glacier, if she became tired of waiting, 
| but as she promised to remain where she was, 
| and would not hear of spoiling our excursion, 
we at last very unwillingly left her. 

We were again roped, and resumed our 
weary walk. Presently, while still in sight of the’ 
rocks, another member of the party declared 
herself unable to go on, as we had now left 
the ice, and the snow began to get deep and 
tiring. 

We waited while the guide took her back 
to the rocks, and now felt quite comfortable in. 
leaving the two together. Not so our guide, 
who kept turning back as long as they were 
in sight—evidently giving them credit for a far 
more adventurous disposition than they really 
possessed. And now our whole attention had. 
to be given tothe apparently endless snowfields 
up which we were slowly climbing, for a long 
time every step took us up to our knees, and. 
we seemed to make no progress, but here we 
could not halt to rest, for each moment the 
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snow became softer as the sun’s power in- 
creased. 

The summit of the mountain was not yet 
in sight, but at last the snow became harder, 
as we climbed higher up, and we were allowed 
to rest for a moment and revive our drooping 
courage with some claret. It was a strange 
scene. Thesky above our heads was of such 
an intense dark blue as to be almost black, and 
although the sun was shining brightly some 
pale stars were visible. Around us was the 
great world of ice, and stranger far than all the 
rest, was that wonderful stillness which reigns 
in the high Aips; not a sound was heard, no 
sign of life was there. The power of silence 
made itself felt. We ourselves seemed un- 
able to speak in that awful stillness—unbroken 
even by the hum of an insect or the cry of a 
bird. Nothing can convey any idea of this 
terrible deathlike silence which lies like an 
oppressive weight over the Alpine world and 
which binds it in such a wondrous spell. We 
felt now the awful loneliness of these moun- 
tain solitudes and the utter weakness of man 
when compared with the tremendous powers 
of nature. 

It was even a relief to the loneliness and 
silence around us;when, as the snow slopes 
became steeper, a bitter north wind began to 
blow which helped us forward. ‘The snow 
was now so hard that our footsteps left but 
little trace in it, and our voices sounded low 
and muffled in the keen, rarefied air which 
was already making our breathing difficult 
and painful. Itseemed almost impossibie to 
goon, and yet nowthat the summit was in sight, 
I felt that I could not go back. We toiled 
on and on until our progress was almost 
mechanical, and it seemed as if we had spent 
a lifetime in these fields of eternal snow. At 
last we stopped at the foot of the last ascent 
to alter the ropes. My companion very kindly 
pulling me up by them, and the guide drag- 
ging me up with one arm and giving a tre- 
mendous cheer as we reached the top. We 
stood on a narrow platform only a few feet 
wide, not venturing on the edge on account 
of the overhanging masses of snow, which 
might have given way with us and hurled us 
down thousands of feet below. The wind 
blew wildly, and I could not have kept my 
feet but for the guide holding me fast in both 
arms. 

The glorious scene can hardly be described. 
Beneath us, at the foot of an immense pre- 
cipice, lay the village of Macugnaga among 
the chestnut forests and green slopes of the 
lovely Val Auzasca. Beyond were the plains 





of Lombardy and the long chain of Italian 
lakes, Maggiore and Varese seeming to laugh 
in the glittering sunshine. The soft smiling 
loveliness of Italy, with its gardens and 
vineyards, in strange contrast to the desolate 
snows on which we stood. On one side we 
looked upon range after range of snowy Alps 
looking as if made of amethyst and silver. 
The great giants of the Bernese Oberland, 
the mighty peaks of the Engadine; the 
little village of Pontresina distinctly visible 
between two of the lofty peaks, five ranges of 
mountains towering up one after the other 
into the strange indigo-coloured sky. Onthe 
other side we saw the whole of the Monte 
Rosa chain, the great Alps of the Valais, 
and above them all the round white dome of 
Mont Blanc. Such a magnificent view is 
hardly ever seen, even from one of these 
high mountains, and the guide told us that 
such a perfect day and cloudless sky might 
not occur again for a year. We were only 
permitted to spend ten minutes in feasting our 
eyes on the gloriesaround us. ‘The wind was 
rising and the air becoming too keen for 
human lungs to breathe with impunity, so 
with a long, lingering gaze we turned away, 
alternately running and sliding down the snow 
fields, which at last became too soft for glis- 
sading, so that after many tumbles and a most 
weary wading through the soft deep snow of the 
lower slopes, we reached the rocks, where we 
foundour friends quite safe. Here we lunched, 
and in spite of their impatience to be off, the 
guide insisted on my having an hour’s rest 
after all the fatigues of the morning. At 
length we were again roped and traversing the 
glacier, which was now very wet and soft. 
Several times we got in up to our knees and 
had to be dragged out by the guide who was 
obliged to sound each step with his ice-axe 
before allowing us to proceed. In some parts 
we were certainly in danger from the melting 
snow concealing the crevasses, and from the 
thin coatings of ice over which we had to run 
as fast as possible, knowing that there were 
holes filled with deep water beneath. The 
glacier at last came to an end and we ascended 
to the tiny track along the precipice, wonder- 
ing how we could have safely passed along it 
in the dark, when it was evident that one false 
step might have landed us on the ice below. 
We turned for a parting look at the snowy 
peaks over which the deep blue shadows of 
evening were beginning to fall, and turning in 
another direction descended the green slopes 
covered with mountain flowers, which led to 
the Riffel Hotel. Great patches of snow lay 
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| 
in the hollows, but we felt that we were now|though assured by some members of the 
back in the haunts of men, as a little group Alpine Club, that I ought to be proud of the 
who had been watching for our return greeted | scars of victory! but though it was at least a 
us with cheers and congratulations, mixed | fortnight before I was at all fit to be seen, I 
with a little good humoured raillery when the | never once regretted the difficulties and perils 


guide informed them that only two of us had 
madethe ascent. My face was so terribly snow- 
burnt, owing to the glare of the sun on the 
snow that I too was glad to escape from sight, 


of the ice and snow, which resulted in seeing 
such a glorious view from the snow-capped 
summit of the Cima di Jazi. 

R. A. E, 
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AN ANGLO-INDIAN REMINISCENCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 





AM going to revert to past 
times, and my story is “A tale 
“|| of the Deeds of the Days of 
| other Years.” 

I have a vivid recollection 
of the gallant Crichton, whose enterprising 
career entitled him to be called a pioneer 
in the field of adventure, and whose manly 
bearing and courage equalled that of any 
adventurer who, before his time or since his 
fall, ever penetrated to the regions of Central 
Asia—regions peopled for the most part by 
lawless marauders, whose trade is wrong and 
robbery. 

At the time of which I speak it was an every- 
day occurrence to find young ladies travelling 
in palanquins through the country wholly un- 
protected and unescorted for distances of 
several hundred miles—so far had Europeans 
become trustful of the natives, and so much 











reliance had been placed upon them owing | 


to their pacific habits and subserviency of de- 
meanour. 

Between Lucknow and Cawnpore, on the 
occasion of the visit which the sisters of the 


Governor-General, Lord Auckland, made to| 


the Lucknow Presidency, a lady without any 
attendant, except a native ayah, was travel- 
ling in a palanquin. 

‘Though there was no marked track and 
the bearers were dependent upon the move- 
ment of the other travellers proceeding to 
Lucknow, yet level as was the country and 
the time of the year being the favourable cool 
season of January, no fear of obstruction or 
impediment was felt by the lady when lying 
in her palanquin. 


COPINGER. 


She had not been more than three months 
in the country. Her age was eighteen, 
her figure was graceful, above middle height, 
her beauty of the rich pure Saxon fairness 
so often met with in the country maidens 
of England—of the Rowena pattern, with 
the glowing tint and flaxen hair. She was 
all smiles and bewitching softness, with lips 
which seemed formed but for disclosing 
the laughter-loving expression, light blue 
eyes and sweeping eyelashes ; and when she 
entered a room, her step of exquisite grace, 
her smile of winning complaisance, her 
mingled air of refinement and nonchalance 
which she had learned during her residence 
in Paris, made her appear like one of Titian’s 
beauties from the almost indescribable but, 
self-conscious attraction which marked it. 

Emma Latour, as the lady is called, after 
having drunk deep of the cup of flattery and 
homage which was everywhere presented to 
her, thought it was well to avail herself of 
the priceless value of her personal appear- 
ance, and consent to listen to none but the 
highest bidder in a country where the natives, 
commenting upon the favour which welcomes 
beauty everywhere, say metaphorically, Who 
will not lay alms upon a golden plate? 

When the journey for that day had been 
extended for about twenty miles, she heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming close to 
her palanquin, and the person who rode the 
horse drew near. 

He was a young man of about twenty- 
six, well made, and tall, his features regular, 
his countenance manly and engaging, and his 
colour was as brown nearly as a Spaniard’s. 
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“Oh, Miss Latour,” said he, “I hope I 
see you well; as we are travelling the same 
route, perhaps I may be of use to you if you 
will allow me to ride or walk beside your 
conveyance,” 

“Thank you, Mr. Crichton—but I expect 
soon to come to the end of this day’s journey. 
Mrs. Ditton, the civilian’s wife, who lives at 
Lucknow, is now staying temporarily in a 
small house about five miles from this, as I 
suppose near Ruhmut Gunge, and expects me 
there thisevening. ‘To-morrow I expect to go 
on to Lucknow and see whatis to be seen there 
the next day, as the sisters of the Governor- 
General, as well as the Prince of Orange, will 
be at the palace.” 

But though, as she supposed, it was not 
more than five miles from the place where 
they met to the bungalow where she was to 
stop that evening, the bearers could not take 
her at a quicker pace than three miles an hour. 

“T really think, Mr. Crichton.” she said, 
after they had travelled a little way, “I must 
ask you to ride on; you know that I have 
only a short way to go, whereas you have, I 
suppose, to reach Lucknow to-night.” 

“Well, Miss Latour, I am travelling by 
what we call here a dawk of horses; there are 
two places of halt between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, where I change, so that I have no 
cause to fear that the horse from which I 
have just dismounted will be jaded. I sup- 
pose you are now not far from your own 
destination ; if you will permit me to attend 
you till we reach it I shall be happy.” 

Thusit wasthat though hehad purposely laid 
his dawk of horses with a view of meeting this 
lady, of whose journey he had been apprised, 
still he might as well have spared himself 
the trouble; for notwithstanding all his 
antecedents, and despite the prepossessing 
appearance he presented, he had not gained 
her favour, or a promise of the prize which 
he so ardently wished for—that of being the 
chosen object of her affections. 

She did not absolutely forbid Mr. Crichton 
to be her attendant; her answers to his re- 
marks were of the briefest kind; and when 
after a little time they came in view of Mrs. 
Ditton’s bungalow, and he bid her farewell 
previous to mounting his horse, he had 
scarcely a hope that his efforts to win upon 
her regard were responded to. 

She was welcomed by her old friend 
Mrs. Ditton, who had been a fellow-traveller 
with her on board the ship which arrived at 
Calcutta from Southampton three months 
before this time. 





**Oh, dear Emma! I am so rejoiced to 
see you! Come in and sit down. There 
are no people in the house now; but we 
shall have my husband and Doblack the 
judge back to dinner. They are gone out 
shooting.” 

When the two ladies were seated, Mrs. 
Ditton proceeded to impart her thoughts to 
Emma. 

“ My dear, I dare say—in fact, I am sure 
—that you have made many conquests in 
Cawnpore. Is it not the case that one 
cavalier rode away just now ?—At least 
my ayah told me she saw a horseman go off, 
having made his salute to the lady who was 
in the palanquin.” 

“Oh, yes, Eugenie,” said Emma; “that was 
Mr. Crichton! He had walked alongside 
my palanquin for some time ; but when we 
got close to your house he mounted his horse 
and took his departure to Lucknow.” 

“In fact I suppose he ‘loved and rode 
away,’ like the knight in the song. But 
what did the lady think of him?” asked 
Mrs. Ditton. 

“Well, Eugenie, she regarded him as she 
did many others ; I think I may almost say 
dozens of others, for ‘each hour a crowd of 
suitors with richest proffers come.’” 

“ Naturally, my dear, it is so. But if you 
have not as yet regarded any with your 
special favour, I know one worthy of it. He 
is a magnate in the land; and i think I 
know one who is strong enough to enchain 
him. He is a judge. So much more eligible 
is such a man; or indeed any civilian than 
an officer of almost any rank. From what 
I heard my husband say, as well as what 
the judge himself mentioned casually, your 
charms have made a great impression. He 
talked of someone whom he had met at a 
ball in Calcutta. Perhaps you may call to 
mind the circumstance ?” 

And Emma coughed—and acknowledged 
that she certainly recollected having met 
Judge Doblack at a ball. 

And soon afterwards the gentlemen re- 
turned from shooting. 

During the time she had been at Cawn- 
pore, Mrs. DeLisle, the colonel’s wife, with 
the. intuitive perception which most of her 
sex possess, had ferreted out her secret and 
had rallied her thereupon, and she had been 
instrumental in bringing about this visit of 
Judge Doblack to Mrs. Ditton’s; but the 
meeting him that evening was to Emma 
an agreeable surprise. 

The meeting was a pleasant one to both, 
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and the dinner went on agreeably; and in 
the evening their conversation was almost 
a “éte-a-téte ; for the husband and wife, both 
knowing how matters stood, left them to 
amuse themselves at chess; and then at sup- 
per they all arranged for their departure the 
next day to Lucknow. 

The next morning the whole of the party 
rose very early, as they had a long ride on 
horseback to the place where the elephants 
were ready for them to mount and join in 
the procession of visitors who, along with the 
Secretary to Government, were assembled to 
meet the Prince of Lucknow at the palace. 

When they got to this place of rendezvous, 
the cortége formed a superb sight. 

Their four elephants were caparisoned in 
red housings fringed with gold tassels; a 
spacious howdah with velvet cushions was on 
the back of each; it was adapted so that four 
persons could sit in it ; but usually, for state 
purposes, it held two. And on the neck of 
each was the mahout with his ankoos or 
hook to guide the animal. He was dressed 
in white muslin, with a crimson sash and 
turban. 

Mr. Ditton handed his wife up the steps 
which were set by the side of the prostrate 
elephant who had the howdah on his back, 
and seemed like a mighty mass of slate- 
coloured flesh as it squatted motionless. 
And when she was seated he took his place 
by her side ; and the elephant, obeying the 
driver, rose and went on first in the order of 
procession. 

Next came the elephant of Judge Do- 
black ; and the judge in the same manner 
handed Miss Latour to its howdah; and two 
other elephants followed for the purpose of 
taking some officers—friends of Mr. Ditton 
—who were at Lucknow, and had come like 
others to join in the sowarree, as the natives 
call the procession. 

As they went along hundreds of horse- 
men with their spears, pennons, and flowing 
robes followed in the wake of the different 
elephants who headed the cortége, and num- 
bered about fifty ; and the crowds of natives 
on foot also followed and shouted in their 
language 

“ May the prince’s life and fortune be ever 
flourishing! May the prince’s star of destiny 
be ever bright! May peace be ever the 
safeguard of his forehead !” 

Though this was only a formal proceeding 
to ratify an agreement stating that he gave 
the English a pension of sixteen lacs of 
rupees to protect his interests, yet such 





vociferations were heard from hundreds of 
thousands of voices. 

When they arrived at the palace they met 
the prince’s sowarree, which had in it a large 
number of his suite mounted mostly upon 
elephants. 

After these, dressed in garments of parti- 
coloured flowing muslin and silk texture, 
displaying colours of yellow, green, crimson, 
mixed with white, came many horsemen 
mounted on Arab, Turkoman, and Persian 
steeds, whose spears, turbans, sashes, and 
caparisons had a picturesque appearance. 

At the entrance of the palace-gate the 
prince dismounted, and the secretary, as 
well as the Resident, embraced him. Then 
the thrce grandees led the way through an 
avenue flagged with white stone, lined on 
each side with cypresses, till, followed by all 
the guests, they, reached the palace-door. 

In the innermost saloon the guests saw 
spread upon a table not only all the fruits, 








meats, delicacies, and confectionery which 











India produces, but every costly wine from 
Europe, and hermetically sealed; salmon, 
turbot, and rare specimens of game and 
choicest specimens of ices. 

All regaled themselves, and after the ban- 
quet the prince rose, and each guest passed 
before him making a salutation, and on the 
neck of each of these he placed a necklace 
of silver tissue, called a bar. Then they all 
proceeded to take their seats in the spacious 
galleries and balconies surrounding the build- 
ing, extending over a wide’ space which over- 
looked the river. 

On the other side of this river —the 
Goomtee—was' an open plain, and the spec- 
tators from the balconies saw that two 
elephants, each from opposite sides of this 
large open space, having their mahaouts 
seated on their necks, advanced to their 
desperate charge. The crash which ensued 
when their heads came in contact was so 
loud as to make the female spectators feel 
glad that they were separated from them by 
the river which flowed between. The second 
pair of elephants refused to encounter, so 
they were marched away, but the next pair 
closed on each other with such force that one 
of them had a tusk broken. . 

When they drew back and were about to 
charge again the king’s gamekeeper had some 
fireworks let off, which had the effect of awing 
the beasts, and they were driven back to their 
enclosure. 

The keepers next drove in the rhinoceroses 
to fight, and these having curved horns got 
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them entwined together and kept butting 
their heads, apparently, however, not inflict- 
ing much injury on each other. The keeper 
had recourse to fireworks to separate them ; 
but these failing, the animals were driven 
from the arena with their horns interlaced. 
Then several combats between fighting ante- 
lopes and rams took place beneath, the 
gallery and river in the foreground, and in 
this gallery and the balconies above were 
seated English officers, civilians, and all the 
chosen guests, including many English and 
Eurasian ladies, and amongst these, of 
course, Judge Doblack, Miss Latour, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ditton. 

The course of the love between the judge 
and Emma Latour during all this time was 
indeed as smooth as the most sanguine lover 
could have desired. She was her own mis- 


_tress, and scarcely thought it was necessary 


to play off the coquetry which many girls 
practise by allowing others to make their 
advances. 

But, nevertheless, Crichton, who had 
also followed her steps from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow was exceedingly taken with her 
charms then, and though during the exhi- 
bitions, when Emma and the judge were 
seated together amongst the other visitors in 
the balcony, he could only view from a dis- 
tance what was going on, he still felt the 
same ardent attachment, and was unable to 
divest himself of the sense of admiration 
which her beauty had inspired. 

“ Oh, Eugenie,” Emma exclaimed on their 
return, “now, shall I tell you? I am happy, 
I am overjoyed ; but I am so excited that I 
can scarcely express to you my feelings. I 
have no mother to guide me. I have no 
parent living, and if this judge has blindly 
run into a snare in thus proposing to a 
penniless girl, am I right to take him thus 
at his word? for, indeed, he has proposed 
that I should marry him.” 

“‘ My dearest, I must congratulate you, and 
as to any scruples on your part with regard to 
entering into an alliance with Mr. Doblack, I 
trust you will see that there is no ground for 
entertaining them.” 

The lovers again met at her uncle’s house, 
and the arrangement for their marriage was 
not long delayed; for, the position of the 
mistress of a large establishment in India, as 
contrasted with the cheerless lot of a depend- 
ent upon the bounty of a relative, however 
numerous her admirers abroad may be, is too 
favourable not to be welcomed with avidity 
by such a maiden as Emma Latour. 


But I must return.to the subject of the 
less fortunate though most deserving hero, 
Crichton. 

He too had been present at Cawnpore 
during the time of the wedding, and indeed 
he had seen the happy pair passing in a 
carriage from the church-bungalow ; and 4e 
knew for certain that no hope remained for 
him—and in that country of all others—the 
urgent necessity of being bound in duty to 
stay in it. 

Though such a disappointment certainly 
weighed bitterly upon his feelings, his ruling 
passion had been a love for adventurous life 
and variety ; but all men, whether adventurous 
or not, are liable to be entrapped by the 
charms of a beautiful face, and few young 
men stop to enquire into the mental cha- 
racter of the siren who possesses it. 

So he was very disconsolate; but a few days 
after a friend of his arrived at the station, who 
was also in the East India Company’s cavalry. 
He was an old acquaintance, for they had 
been at Addiscombe together; and Stopford, 
even more than he, was enamoured of travel- 
ling, particularly in countries which had not 
been hitherto much explored. 

Stopford had got his furlough, and was 
on his way to travel as far as Bokhara ; but 
first he was anxious to engage a companion 
to undertake the journey with him, and he 
knew that Crichton would be likely to join 
in it with feelings similar to his own. He was 
deeply impressed with the truths of the gospel, 
and anxious for the spread of Christianity. 

During his voyage up the River Ganges 
from Calcutta to Allahabad, and afterwards 
in a country boat to Cawnpore, he had heard 
rumours of the grand wedding; and owing to 
the great love of gossip which always prevails 
everywhere in India, the story of his friend’s 
disappointment had also reached his ears. 

He said to himself, “this is just the time 
that a change of scene must be most accept- 
able to my friend, if it be really true that he 
has taken any such disappointment to heart. 
Also I think he would be likely to aid in 
missionary exertions.” 

Shortly after they sat down together, Stop- 
ford said— 

“T have just got a long furlough, and in 
place of going to England by sea I feel 
inclined to travel in the north-west, and 
through the Punjaub to Bokhara. If you 
should feel disposed to leave this hum-drum 
station and go for a time on furlough, you 
could not do better than join me in my 
excursion. I want to see Bokhara. 
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They came to the conclusion that they 
would take their departure as soon as 
Crichton had obtained his furlough, and 
when they had provided tents, camels, and 
steeds, with the requisite servants. , 

Such preparations involve a great cost, and 
are attended with much trouble; but the 
ample allowances which in the days of the 
East India Company’s dynasty were disbursed 
to officers in the cavalry, enabled them to 
think little of the expense incurred ; and so 
far as Crichton was concerned, the task was 
not unwelcome. It withdrew his thoughts 
from dwelling upon a painful subject. 

Crichton having got his leave, they shortly 
afterwards started. There were no railroads 
in those days, and even the trunk road which 
led from Cawnpore to Berut was not then 
more than half-finished. ‘So they had, as the 
phrase goes, to rough it; and the worst of 
doing so in travelling is that, though you 
proceed very slowly, you are at ten times the 
expense that you would be liable to if your 
progress was through a country traversed by 
wheeled vehicles. 

They started very early each day, and con- 
sidered it well when they accomplished 
twenty miles before ten o’clock ; as though 
they might have been disposed to gallop 
much further, yet, what with the servants and 
necessary provisions to be carried, the camels 
and tent, and the syces who must travel with 
them, they were obliged to adhere to such 
stages, however short and trying to their 
patience they were. 

It was all, as a sailor would say, com- 
paratively plain sailing that they had before 
them during their progress through the 
provinces under the dominion of the East 
India Company; and even on entering the 
Punjaub they experienced no difficulty or 
obstruction or attempt at interruption from 
the inhabitants, as they had taken good 
care to supply themselves with credentials 
which they found would serve them as pass- 
ports. 

At that time that extraordinary man, Run- 
jeet Singh, was all-powerful throughout the 
whole of the Punjaub. Though so illiterate 
as not to be able to read or write his own 
language, he managed to govern a people 
whose military prowess was far superior to 
any inhabitants of India—if we except the 
Goorkhas—so as to make them wholly amen- 
able to his directions. 

Having traversed Cashmere to the borders 
of Hindoo Koosh, they came to what might 
be called an unknown country, and decided 
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upon joining a caravan of merchants who 
were proceeding by the way of Samarcand to 
Bokhara. 

Though no record reached their friends of 
their progress along with this caravan or 
kafula, as the natives call it, yet there could 
be no doubt of their having constantly kept 
up their efforts to distribute copies of the 
Scriptures both to the fellow-travellers who 
accompanied them, and to all the inhabitants 
whom they met, both on their journey through 
the upper provinces, the Punjaub, and in the 
wild mountains of Hindoo Koosh; and Stop- 
ford, who was most zealous in the cause of 
missions, had, previous to leaving India, 
provided himself with copies of the New 
Testament in Persian, Pushtoo, and Arabic. 

But the grand object of their journey was 
to reach the country which has the name of 
being the chief centre of Mussulman civili- 
zation ; where it is said nearly all the popu- 
lation are able to read and write, and where 
the schools for instruction in the Mussulman 
religion are so many; and—according to the 
accounts of Burns—there is no country in 
Central Asia in which such universal pro- 
tection is accorded to all classes of strangers 
as in Bokhara. 

Both Stopford and Crichton had been 
induced to think that, owing to the so-called 
liberal and enlightened views of its monarch 
in furthering the means of education for the 
youth of the country, they might find an 
opening, in the first place, for promoting the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and ultimately 
propagating the spread of Christianity. 

Of a consecutive and trustworthy account, 
giving a detail of their arrival in the country, 
and of the progress they made until they 
reached its capital, we are wholly at a loss; 
but of the last scene of all which was enacted 
we can have no doubt, as the missionary 
who followed in their footsteps, and narrowly 
escaped the same fate as theirs, has re- 
corded it. 

The monarch whose praise had been 
hymned by so many was probably as treach- 
erous and sanguinary a despot as any 
eastern potentate who ruled with unlimited 
power over a nation of slaves. He had 
heard through his’ spies of their unwearied 
efforts to make known the truths of religion 
to all persons with whom they came in con- 
tact. 

Soon after their arrival in his capital at 
Bokhara they took up their quarters in one of 
the large caravansaries, which are numerous 
in that city. An ameer of the court came to 
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visit them, and intimated that his majesty 
conceived it proper that they should seek to 
have an interview with him. 

They accordingly, in following out this in- 
struction, which was given in an indirect 
way, caused an urzee to be written, peti- 
tioning his majesty for the favour of an 
audience. This was answered in Persian by 
the dofibe, who always attends at court, and 
having a roll in his hand, writes as he is 
ordered by the king, with a reed in Indian 
ink. 

The answer was to the effect that his 
majesty would receive the strangers, and 
Stopford, having inquired from the messenger 
who brought the answer as to the best time 
for visiting, was told that it should be at 
ten o’clock the next day. At that hour next 
day they got on horseback, and proceeded 
from the caravansary through streets in 
which the houses were mostly of mud; but 
the mosques, caravansaries and _ school- 
buildings were of brick. They passed the 
ruins of some large bazaars, and at last 
came to a spacious palace. Some armed 
men took their horses, and they were ushered 
in through courts, corridors, and halls until 
they came to a large divan, which was fur- 
nished round the interior of the wall with 
cushions and seats. Hundreds of soldiers, 
armed to the teeth, stood round the several 
apartments. They were led through the divan 
to a smaller chamber, where were four men 
squatting as tailors do in England, with 
cushions behind their backs. One of these 
sat on a lofty cushion. 

He was a man apparently about forty, with 
coarse, hard features; but his keen and ex- 
pressive eyes gave him an intelligent look. 
His stature was low, but his attitude and 
limbs were both indicative of strength. He 
wore no ornaments either on his_ neck, 
turban, or hands; and his dress was plain. 
His cushion was most gorgeous. 

The man on his right, seated with a long 
roll of shining paper and a pen and inkstand, 
was his scribe, who copied with a reed all 
that the king wished to have written. The 
other two were the interpreter and prime 
minister. 

The king commenced by asking Stopford 
how he had travelled, and what country he 
had left last. To this Stopford answered by 
giving his majesty a brief narrative of their 
journey. 

The king said, “Why, these men are 
wonders! ‘They are lions! They achieve 
miracles !” 


Every word which he uttered the vizier 
repeated strictly verbatim, then the inter- 
preter reiterated it, and lastly the scribe 
wrote it down. 

His majesty proceeded to make further 
inquiries, and Stopford further informed 
him, 

Then the king said, “ Why, such intrepid 
warriors and enterprising men never appeared 
in my country before this time ! ” 

This speech was also repeated and re- 
iterated as the other was, and transcribed ; 
and several other speeches of a similar kind 
were made, and queries answered, and the 
usual invariable reiteration of the king’s 
speeches took place. At last his majesty 
gave the Isharut or sign for their departure, 
and both travellers, having made the requi- 
site salutation, were led out of the king’s 
presence. 

When they were gone the king beckoned 
to the scribe and interpreter to withdraw, and 
thus addressed the vizier in his own lan- 
guage :— 

“These two men are wonderful men— 
what enterprise, what assiduity, what versatility 
of talent! what skill in finding their way, 
what astonishing knowledge of languages ! 

“‘ But how does that affect me? For what 
purpose do they come here? Is it to spy out 
the nakedness of the land, or to report to 
their rulers of its plenteousness ? 

“ Who are their rulers? Are they not those 
white wonderful feringhees who have over- 
run all India, and subjugated every nation 
one after another in Hindoostan ? 

“Tf I let these men return, they will make 
their report relative to this country, and per- 
haps induce many hundred, ay, thousand 
men like themselves to come here; and where 
shall I be then ? 

“ But they shall not return—” 

The vizier, who had no words but such as 
were echoes to his master’s, contented him- 
self with repeating what the king said, in the 
same way as when the interview took place be- 
tween the king and the travellers, 

Stopford and Crichton returned through 
the many corridors and chambers, all half- 
filled with soldiers, and arriving at the gate 
of the palace, they looked for their horses 
and saw them not, but found themselves 
surrounded by guards. 

A man, who seemed to hold high rank 
amongst these, signed to some armed men to 
lead the prisoners down a narrow street which 
branched off from near the entrance to the 
palace, and they, being obliged to obey, went 
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along with these men till they arrived at a/ of the sanguinary policy which had been his 
wretched dungeon, where they were locked | customary rule of guidance, he gave orders 


up as prisoners. 

Here they stayed some days and were 
given food enough merely to sustain them. 
But scarcely had a week elapsed after their 
interview at court when the king, who had 
been unremitting in his inquiries as to what 
their conduct had been, and what their ob- 
jects in travelling to his dominions were, as- 
certained that they were inimical to his 
religion, and that they had been making 
efforts to proselytize some of his subjects. 

Before that he had been jealous of their 
intrusion into his dominions, but now that he 
had additional reasons for being dissatisfied 
with them, he determined upon ridding him- 
self of all doubt and fear as to their further 


| for their execution. 

| Very few days of wretchedness and sorrow 
remained for these two heroic officers—for 
the barbarians did not even allow them to 
retain possession of any property which they 
had brought with them to the caravansary— 
and soon, alas, the culminating act of cruelty 
and atrocity was perpetrated: when the 
pitiless monarch sent his executioners with 
swords to kill them in the prison, and re- 
turn with their heads in order that he might 
have no doubt that the fate he had awarded 
his victims was as certain as that which the 
tyrant of old had decreed as a punishment 
to the first missionary of the Kingdom of 

| Peace. 


course of proceeding, and in the furtherance | 
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5) ID you see me to-day, oh! my long-lost love, 
d As you passed through the cheering crowd, 
With your soldier-step and your head upraised, 

And your white face calm and proud ? 

Did you guess that the colour flushed my cheeks 
As I heard them speak your name, 

As I heard them say that your deeds stood high 
In our English tales of fame ? 

Did you guess that I watch’d as again you passed 
With the cross that our heroes wear ? 

Did you know I could almost have touched your hand 


As you carelessly left me 


there ? 


Oh ! they tell me that foes need be foes no more 
When their battles are lost and won, ' 
So, perchance, we may learn to be friends again 


When the battle of life is 


done. 


Will you know in that future, oh love, my love, 
That I was not so much to blame? 
Will you know that I too have my cross to bear, 
Tho’ it brings me no breath of fame ? a 
’Tis the unseen cross that we women wear 
When our steps to the grave must go 
Over ways to whose danger the world is blind: 
Tho’ I think that the angels know. 
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* No,” replied the nurse, “sleep will do her 
more good than doctors’ stuff.” 

HE hands of the} So the two sat down and watched. 
timepiece on the; When this sudden, and it was feared fatal, 
mantle pointed illness fell upon her mother, Mildred Sugden 
to midnight, and | was scarcely nineteen—in the very heyday of 
the last lingering} youth and beauty. Life to her had hitherto 
notes of the|been like a spring morning—all sunshine. 
neighbouring|She loved her mother passionately, as 
clocks had)|children often do who have been indulged 
scarcely died|to excess; and as week after week passed 
away in the dis-|and the invalid did not recover, it was 
tance as Mildred} painful to see her agony as the thought 
Sugden rose from | gradually dawned upon her that her darling 
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her chair and| 





















silently passed up 
the stairs and 
entered her mo- 
i, ther’s chamber. 
47 The reom was a large one and well and 
i elegantly furnished. The lamp on the table 
was turned down, and a strong odour of 
medicine‘told that the room was tenanted by 
Hs a sick person. 
if Beside'the invalid there was another per- 
son in the room, the sick-nurse, who was 
moving about with feline softness. She was 
a woman of middle age, and the expression of 
her face seemed to betray the indifference of 
one long used to such scenes, and callous to 
their significance. 

It was not so with Mildred Sugden. Her 
mother’s illness was the first cloud that had 
darkened her young life, and the quivering of 
her lips and the paleness of her cheeks be- 
tokened the anxiety which weighed down her 
heart. 

“Have you given her her medicine?” 
asked Mildred. 

“No, miss; it is all ready. I thought you 
would like to give it her yourself,” the nurse 
answered. 

Softly pulling aside the curtains, Mildred 
gazed at the altered but still beautiful 
features of her mother, who stirred restlessly 
in her slumber. 

“Do you think it would be well to wake 
her to administer her draught?” asked 














Mildred. 


mother was passing away from her. 

Sickness and death are at all times dreadful 
enough ; but to a young girl brought up as 
Mildred Sugden had been, they were appalling. 
Her life had been so fair, and sickness and 
death had appeared so far off, that she could 
hardly realize them as present in her own 
life. 

Mildred Sugden lost her father when she 
wasabout three years old, sothat of himshe had 
no recollection. Her mother did not remain 
long a widow ; at the end of two years she 
married again, but of this marriage there were 
no children. 

Major Carnegie, Mildred’s step-father, was 
a very handsome man, gay, debonnaire, and pos- 
sessed of insinuating manners. In short, he 
was just such a man as would be likely to 
captivate a rich and romantic widow, and after 
a few months’ acquaintance they were married. 
But with all the Major’s elegant manners, 
suavity and beauty, he was not the man to: 
make a woman happy. He was utterly and 
entirely selfish ; his great idea was to do as 
little as possible and enjoy as much as pos- 
sible. It was in furtherance of this end that 
he married Mrs. Sugden; she was rich and 
he was poor, so her money must be made to 
minister to his wants. In society he was 
very popular; his friends, especially his 
male ones, thought him a good fellow. In 
truth, he was a man of mean capacity; but 
his handsome face and figure, and soft 
melodious voice, did him good service in 
covering his want of it ; while he took good 
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are to hide his more serious vices from all 
but those who participated in them. 

Mrs. Carnegie was one of those women 
whose beauty seemed to be of a perennial 
character ; at forty she was in the full bloom 
of womanhood. Her parties were the most 
splendid of the season, her dresses were 
made by the most celebrated modistes, and 
her bonnets were the perfection of elegance. 

Mildred at an early age had been sent to 
school, and saw little of her mother, except 
‘during the holidays. Still, being a warm- 
hearted child, spite of this, she loved her 
with a strong and ardent affection. 

She inherited her mother’s tender nature 
and delicate beauty; but her character was 
strengthened and deepened by the admixture 
of her late father’s strict honour and strong 
common sense. 

Though Mildred always looked forward 
with pleasure to those vacations spent at 
home, though she was petted and spoiled 
while she was with her mother, she was 
always glad to return to school. She did not 
understand or approve of the insincerity and 
dissimulation which pervaded her mother’s 
home. She was always glad to return to 
Miss Bentham’s seminary, where at least she 
was free to be honest to herself, and where 
piety took the place of formality, and sincerity 
that of deceit. 

Things went on in this way till Mildred 
was sixteen. She was now a tall girl, 
beautiful and accomplished ; proud in a cer- 
tain sense, but gentle as a lamb; constant 
and firm in great things, but pleasure-loving, 
capricious, and wanting in resolution in 
smaller matters. The whole fabric of her 
education was built upon the soundest moral 
principles, but the main stay was wanting. 
In spiritual things her mind was still that of 
a child—undeveloped, untutored; and so, 
when she parted from good Miss Bentham, 
though there was everything to be hoped for, 
there was much to be feared. 

Mildred returned home just when the 
heart of a young girl is in its most plastic 
state—when it has all the fond enthusiasm 
of budding womanhood without its expe- 
rience. 

This was a new epoch in Mildred’s life, and 
everything was against her. The Major and 
his wife moved in the best circles, she was 
looked upon as an heiress, and when she 
came out she attracted all the butterflies of 
fashion. Her mother speedily established a 
supreme influence over her facile disposition. 
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and so talented blurred, if it did not entirely 
obliterate, her early teaching, and she soon 
learned to follow with avidity in’ the same 
seductive path her mother was treading. 

For one brief season Mildred fluttered 
among the farterres of fashion, and then her 
mother fell ill. . 

Mrs. Carnegie had always been a delicate 
woman, and was of a slightly irritable and 
nervous temperament, and as her malady in- 
creased, her uncertain spirits, her caprice and 
exaction grew worse, and her chief victim 
was poor Mildred. Still, she never com- 
plained, but watched her mother’s fading face 
and wasting form with beautiful patience and 
intense interest and sympathy. Never was a 
kinder nurse ; and though her love and tender- 
ness was met by peevishness and discontent, 
she only sighed at the unkindness of her fate, 
resolving by God’s help to do her duty 
notwithstanding. 

No ordeal could be more trying than that 
which Mildred was passing through. Mrs. 
Carnegie was quite blind to her own situa- 
tion. She thought only of the pleasures she 
was debarred from participating in, and 
though drooping and sinking daily, shut her 
eyes to the fact, and resisted all attempts to 
bring her real situation before her. 

Mrs. Carnegie was only the ghost of her 
former self, but nothing could persuade her 
that she was seriously ill. She persisted in 
every artifice to cheat herself into the belief 
that her health was returning, and for a long 
time refused to listen to the warnings of her 
physicians, and was perpetually forming plans 
for her future. She rebuked and ridiculed 
Mildred when she spoke of death and eternity, 
and with that strange fatuity which seizes 
some persons as death creeps slowly towards 
them, she refused to believe that her malady 
was a fatal one. 

On the night on which our story opens, 
Mrs. Carnegie was considerably worse. <A 
fearful change had taken place, and as she 
sat by the bedside, Mildred gazed upon her 
sunken temples, the emaciated cheeks and 
her thin sharp features. She lifted up her 
heart to that compassionate God who sent 
His Son into the world to take away sin and 
bring us everlasting life, and asked Him 
that the light which was shining in her own 
heart might come into that of her poor dying 
mother ; that the Heart which suffered such 
agony in Gethsemane and which broke upon 
the Cross, was still beating in tenderest sym- 
pathy with the slightest human need, as well 
as the sorest human woe. 
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The night was a tempestuous one: the 
wind roared and whistled, shaking the 
windows, and howling in the chimney and 
across the roof. Every now and then the 
rain and sleet pattered against the windows. 
Nothing could be more dreary than the 
night, nothing more sad and cheerless than 
her feelings. Her mother’s state of mind 
was a great grief to her. There had not 
been, up to the present time, one gleam of 
hope or encouragement. 

After a time Mrs. Carnegie opened her eyes 
languidly, and gazed with a strange preter- 
natural stare at Mildred. Then she put 
forth her arm, and with her thin bony fingers 
seized her hand. The touch was so cold and 
death-like that the girl started. 

“‘ Mildred,” whispered the invalid, hoarsely, 
“ tell me, child, must I indeed die—what did 
the doctor say?” 

“There is no hope now,” she replied, ‘ no 
hope but in God’s infinite mercy—we are all 
in His hands and must all submit to His 
will.” 

A wild gleam of terror shot from the dying 
woman’s eyes, and she exclaimed, ‘“ Mildred, 
oh, Mildred, my child, save me ! save me!” 

“Dearest mother, would that I could! 
there is only one who can save, only one who 
can pardon. Look to the Crucified One, 
dear mother.” 

“T cannot—I dare not !” she cried hoarsely. 
“Oh, that I could live my life over again !” 

“Rather make the best use of what re- 
mains, dear mother—regrets are useless.” 

“ Ah, yes, but it is very sad to have to 
meet death unprepared.” 

“It is never too late!” cried Mildred. 
“Oh, mother! mother! I am young and in- 
experienced, but the word is clear—‘ God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten son, to the end that all that believe 
should not perish but have everlasting life—’ ” 

“ All!” cried her mother, starting up and 
leaning on her elbow. “All! Is there par- 
don for such as I ?” 

“Yes, pardon for all, salvation for all,” 
Mildred replied solemnly, ‘‘for every sinner 
that repents ; for His promise is not to the 
righteous or the blameless, but to such as you 
and I, for it was while we were yet sinners 
that Christ died for us !” 

“Go on, go on,” cried the dying woman 
earnestly, “speak to me, read to me; I will 
listen to your words.” 

Mildred bent over her mother and kissed 
er. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the poor fast-sinking 





mother, “you have been a good and dutifub 
child, and God will reward you for all your 
tenderness and care ; you have been to me a 
ministering angel ; your love, spite of all my 
peevishness and ill-temper, hasnever faltered.” 

Here the sufferer stopped short. Her 
countenance became excessively agitated, 
even livid ; tears, in spite of all her efforts, 
brimmed over her eyes, and her whole frame 
was convulsed with the endeavour to suppress 
her emotion. 

““My dear, dear mother!” said Mildred 
tenderly, ‘“‘do not distress yourself about 
me—” 

“Child, child, you do not know what is in 
store for you,” exclaimed Mrs. Carnegie, “ I 
have wronged you, but it is now too late— 
too late.” 

As she uttered these words she looked 
wildly round the room, and then fell back in 
an almost unconscious state. 

“Oh, God!” cried Mildred, “ she is dead— 
she is dead !” 

The nurse, more experienced than she, 
drew the poor girl away, saying, “ No, she 
is not dead, the lamp is only flickering, it has 
not gone out.” She then administered a cor- 
dial which stood ready on the table. 

Scarcely had she swallowed this than the 
invalid opened her eyes. 

“Mildred,” she whispered, ‘‘ where is my 
husband ?” 

“Tn the library; do you wish to see him ?” 

“No, no,” she answered quickly, “ but I 
wish I could live a little longer—can nothing 
be done ?” 

Mildred shook her head. “ All has been 
done that can be,” she answered. 

* But,” cried her mother, “‘ people have re- 
covered who were worse than I am! I must 
live, child! I have a great wrong to atone 
for—you do not know, my child; but do not 
curse your poor mother when she is dead! 
He is not here, is he?” she asked and threw 
her eyes wildly round the room ; “he cannot 
hear me, can he ?” 

“He! Whoe” 

‘*Who! Why, Walter—my husband !” 

“No, he is either in the library or gone to 
bed.” 

“‘ Put your ear close,” her mother said, “ so 
that she cannot hear,” and she pointed to the 
nurse, 

Mildred stooped down. As she did so, a 
shudder passed through the sufferer’s frame. 
She fixed her eyes wildly upon her daughter’s 
face and then exclaimed, “Oh, Mildred ! 
my darling precious child, my heart sinks. 
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within me when I think of your future.” A 
moment afterwards a film seemed to come 
over her eyes and she grasped wildly as if for 
breath. At length with a desperate effort 
she articulated— 

** Your father—not he, not Walter—made 
a will—he left you all his money and we have 
spent it—do not—” 

The end of the sentence was never uttered 
—there was a faint gurgling in her throat— 
the spirit passed away and all was over. 

The nurse was about to gently lead her 
from the presence of the dead, when Mildred 
broke from her and fell upon her mother’s 
senseless form and kissed it passionately. 





CHAPTER II.—SORROWFUL AND ALONE. 


HE funeral was over. The grave had 
received all that remained-of the 
mother she had so dearly loved, and Mildred 
was beginning to feel the utter loneliness of her 
position. 

That sad death scene haunted her. Her 
mother was gone—but whither? Could there 
be any hope in such an end? A wasted life, 
a death-repentance, a despairing death, and 
a sad and lonely passage through the dread 
valley. 

The sadness of heart, the unutterable feel- 
ing of solitude and desolation which fell 
upon Mildred Sugden at this time, no 
words can describe. She could only sit and 
weep. 

Among the many acquaintances Mildred 
had made since she returned from school, 
there was not one into whose sympathetic ear 
she could pour out her sorrow or ask for advice. 
Indeed, not one among the many who in the 
days of her prosperity had courted and flat- 
tered her had thought it worth while to enter 
the house to offer consolation. Some had 
sent cards—poor comfort to a heart sick and 
lonely. 

After a time the turmoil of her wild and 
passionate grief began to subside, and she 
could offer up fervent and real supplications 
to the Father of light—with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning—for 
strength and patience to bear the burden He 
had laid upon her; and He who has known 
human sorrow, and whose heart is always 
open and flowing with sympathy for human 
suffering, shed abroad the soothing influence 
of His Spirit upon her. 

Mildred Sugden had been reared in the 


either the value or the want of money. She 
was quite ignorant of worldly matters, and 
she was entirely and utterly unselfish; but 
her mother’s dying words had alarmed her. 
What did they portend? She had always 
been taught to consider herself an heiress, 
and now her mother said her money was 
spent, and she, perhaps, was little short of a 
beggar. 

Three days had passed since the body of 
Mrs. Carnegie had been consigned to her 
grave, and Mildred was sitting alone in her 
room. ‘The street in which the house was 
situated was a quiet street, but it had been 
unusually quiet on this particular morning. 
Suddenly there was the rattle of a cab. It 
came nearer and nearer, and at last it stopped 
at the door, and from it alighted a young and 
beautiful girl, who sprang lightly up the steps 
and knocked at the door. 

‘Where is your mistress ?” she asked of 
the man who opened the door. 

“ Miss Mildred is in the boudoir,” he 
answered. 

Without waiting to be announced, she 
bounded up the stairs and dashed into the 
room, 

“My darling Mildred!” she exclaimed, 
springing forward and clasping her in her 
arms ; ‘“‘ I am so grieved !” 

“Dear Julia! how very good of you to 
come. I had no idea you were in town.” 
“And we had no idea of coming, till 
yesterday. But what is this I hear? They 
say that Major Carnegie is a ruined man, 
and that he has spent all your money—is 
that true ?” 

“T’m sure I cannot tell you,” replied 
Mildred; “but from something my dear 
mother said before she died, I fear that such 
may be the case.” 

“ How horrid! But Mildred, what right 
had he to spend all your money ?” asked her 
friend. 

*T cannot tell, my dear Julia. I am as 
ignorant on this point as you are; so let us 
talk of something else.” 

They sat in silence for some moments, the 
younger leaning upon the shoulder of the 
other, their hands clasped. 

“T used to think,” said Julia, “when we 
were at Miss Bentham’s, that you were a 
wee bit too good; but now I see and feel, 
when I look upon your calm, sweet face, 
that it is best to have God for our friend. 
By-the-way, Mildred, do you know that 
Miss Bentham has given up her school and 
retired ?” 





lap of luxury, and positively did not know 
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“No; this is news indeed! Dear Miss 
Bentham !” cried Mildred. “I am so glad! 
You and I, Julia, have to be thankful that 
we had such an instructress !” 

“Well, yes,” said Julia, rather dubiously, 
“I suppose so; though in those days I 
thought her rather prim and exacting. But 
I have more news: Horace has got a curacy 
—somewhere here in London; they say he 
is a beautiful preacher.” 

“Mr. Bentham is very clever, and I am 
not surprised to hear of his success.” 

Mildred said this very calmly, but at the 
mention of Horace Bentham’s name she had 
blushed deeply. 

“Qh yes, very charming and very clever ; 
and I am sure he was very much in love 
with you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mildred, rather con- 
temptuously; “let us change the subject. 
You know how excessively I dislike this sort 
of talk.” 

“Q dear me!” exclaimed Julia, heed- 
lessly. ‘ Well, I really thought you would be 
delighted to hear such news of your old lover.” 

“T am delighted—very much delighted— 
to hear news of him; but you must not call 
him my lover, Julia; he is nothing, and 
never was anything to me.” 

“T know you liked him, and I am sure he 
paid you more attention than any girl in the 
school.” 

“How is Sir Thomas?” asked Mildred, 
by way of interruption; “and how is Lady 
Follett ?” 

“Oh! as to dear old foolish papa, he’s got 
something the matter with his throat, and 
mamma and I are going to take him to the 
south of France to give him a dose of sun- 
shine. By-the-way, he sent a message for 
you. He said if he had been able to come 
out he should have liked to have some talk 
with you; but as he could not.see you he 
sent you a piece of advice. ‘Tell her,’ he 
said, ‘on no account to sign anything without 
taking advice.’ He doesn’t like the Major, 
you know; and he says that Matthews, the 
lawyer, is a rascal.” 

“ Major Carnegie is my father, you know, 
Julia.” 

“Yes, I know; but not your real father, 
Mildred ; and papa says you are not on any 
account to let him wheedle you into signing 
any paper.” 

“T am very much obliged to your father 
for his advice, and I shall try and follow it.” 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
butler entered. 





“If you please, Miss Sugden, master is 
asking for you,” he said; “ Mr. Matthews is 
here, and he wants you to step down.” 

“Very well, Dixon; say that I have a 
visitor, but that I will be down shortly.” 

The man shut the door, and went off with 
his message. 

“There!” cried Julia, as soon as the door 
was shut, “how fortunate I came to-day. 
Don’t let me detain you ; only whatever you 
do, remember papa’s advice.” 

“T will,” said Mildred ; “and now good- 
bye.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE HAWK AND THE DOVE. 


ILDRED. was. not long before she 

appeared in the library, but to 

Major Carnegie and the lawyer it appeared 

an age.- Much depended upon this inter- 
view, especially to Major Carnegie. 

Mr. Matthews, the lawyer, was a small, 
dark man, with a Jewish cast of features. 
On ordinary occasions he was most obse- 
quious. He had a fawning, cringing way 
with him, but to the Major now he assumed 
quite a different attitude. He knew that the 
poor weak voluptuary was at his mercy ; that 
his game was played out, and that if he was 
to get anything more out of him he must get 
it now. With Mildred it was different. She 
was not as yet in his power; she was to be 
propitiated, so he put on his most suave 
manner, smiled a sort of sardonic smile, 
made a very low and obsequious bow, and 
placed a chair for her. 

There was a marked contrast between the 
two men and the shrinking beautiful girl who 
had entered the room. A remarkable con- 
trast between the honest, open countenance 
of Mildred Sugden and the callous, world- 
hardened faces of the Major and his lawyer. 
On the one side there was duplicity and 
chicanery, and on the other honesty and 
truth. 

How was this fair girl—who was the very 
impersonation of unselfishness, and whom 
his dead wife had commended to his hands 
as a sacred trust—how was she to be brought 
to do the behests of this his evil genius? 
This was the thought which was agitating 
the mind of Major Carnegie when Mildred, 
in her deep mourning, entered the room. 

The lawyer, hard, worldly man as he was, 
was abashed ; he tried to be polite, but only 
succeeded in being awkward. 

“ You wanted to see me?” said Mildred, 
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asp | 
‘What is it you have 


addressing her father. 
to say?” 

She spoke in her usual clear, soft tone, 
but there was a perceptible curl of the lip. 

““ Ves, Miss Sugden,” interposed the lawyer. 
*‘Major Sugden sent for you. It is a mere 
matter of form. I have been arranging the 
affairs of your poor dear departed mother, 
and it is necessary that your signature should 
be appended to this document,” and he 
placed a parchment before her, and, taking 
up a pen, dipped it in the ink. 

“What is the nature and purport of the 
document you wish me to sign ?” she asked. 

“‘ Nothing, my dear Miss Sugden ; nothing, 
I assure you. It is only a power of attorney 
to enable Major Carnegie to act for you in 
this matter.” 

“Thank you, I would rather not sign it. 
I would rather act for myself.” 

“But you cannot do that,” said the lawyer. 
“‘ Believe me, I am stating what is perfectly 
true.” 

“Well, if I must have someone to act for 
me, I will have someone of my owm choosing,” 
was the calm reply. 

“Whom do you wish to appoimt ?” asked 
the lawyer. 





*“T do not know—it is all so sudden; I} 
must have time to think.” 
“Time to think!” cried the Major, in a| 
frenzy of fear and despair. ‘“ Child, child, | 
you do not know what you are doing! If 


which you asked me to sign as a mere matter 
of form would have rendered me penniless.” 

Her voice was soft and clear, but it fell 
like ice upon Major Carnegie’s heart. 

“ Mildred,” pleaded the wretched man, 
“think what it will be for an old man like 
me to end his days in a debtors’ prison. I 
should never survive the disgrace !” 

“ Disgrace !” echoed Mildred, passionately. 
“Yet you would think it no disgrace to pay 
your debts out of the orphan’s patrimony ! 
I am only a girl, but I would work my fingers 
to the bone, in any honest employment, before 
I would do such a thing as that.” 

Major Carnegie sat down, covered his face 
with his hands, and burst into tears. 

Mildred was deeply affected. 

“ [ know nothing about business,” she said, 
turning to the lawyer; “this has come upon 
me quite unexpectedly. Cannot you give me 
till to-morrow? I want time to think ; time 
to get advice and assistance.” 

‘In that case I must take my departure,” 
said the lawyer, folding up the document. 

‘“‘ Mildred!” screamed the half-demented 
Major, “you do not know what you are 
doing! For God’s sake — for your dead 
mother’s sake, do not cast me off like this!” 

“T am sorry, but I cannot act without 
advice,” said Mildred, decidedly. 

Mr. Matthews tied up his papers and was 


about to leave when Major Carnegie threw 


himself on his knees before him, and in the 


that document is not signed before Mr. | most piteous accents implored him not to go. 


Matthews leaves this room there will be an 


But the lawyer saw that Mildred was firm, 


execution in the house to-morrow, and I shall | the game was lost, and, seizing his hat, with 


be taken off to prison.” 
* Ah, I see,” said Mildred; “ this document | 


| a profound bow to Mildred, left the room. 
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ey N a shoemaker’s| 
jhad been of the scantiest—two or three 


garret, on the third 
floor of a house in 
Bell-alley, Cole- 
man-street, City, 
the poem of “The 


the work by which 
Bloomfield is 
chiefly known — 
was planned and 
executed. The sur- 
: ; roundings of the poet 
at the time were sufficiently prosaic. He had 
to work hard to support himself and his 
family. His means were small, his position 
obscure. There was nothing in common 
between the fair green fields of which ‘he 
wrote and the dark and narrow lane in which 
he dwelt ; nothing in common between the 
quiet of his native village of Honington, in 
Suffolk, and the incessant roar and rattle of 
the great city ; great even then—a hundred 
years ago. 








His education, if such it may be called, 


months’ “schooling” at the most. The 
death of his father—which took place in 
1767, when the future poet was scarcely a 


|year old—bereft him of a friend; and his 
Farmer’s Boy ”— | mother, left with six children to provide for, 


had little time or means to spare for the 
education of her family. At the age of 
eleven he went to work on the farm of a 
Mr. Austin, of Sapiston; but it was soon 
evident that the lad was too weakly and 
small for field-work, and it was therefore 
determined to send him to London, to learn 
from his brother George the trade of a shoe- 
maker. The latter’s circumstances and mode 
of life may be given in his own words— 
“Tn our garret,” he says—speaking of the 
house in which he then lived in Bell-alley, 
or, more correctly, in a court leading out of 
Bell-alley —“ In our garret, where we 
had two turn-up beds, and five of us 
worked, I received little Robert. All 
things were far from being clean and 
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snug, like what Robert had left at Sapiston. 
Robert was our man to fetch all things to 
hand. At noon he fetched all our dinners 
from the cook’s shop; and anyone of our 
fellow-workmen that wanted to have any- 
thing fetched in, would send him, and assist 
in his work, and teach him, for a recompense 
for his trouble I at that time 
read the ‘London Magazine,’ and in that 
work two sheets were set apart for a review. 
Robert seemed always eager to read this 
review. And I observed that he always 
looked at the ‘ Poet’s Corner.’ And one 
day he repeated a ‘Song’ which he composed 
to an old tune. I was much surprised that 
he should make so smooth verses ; so I per- 
suaded him to try whether the editor of our 
paper would give them a place in the ‘ Poet’s 
Corner.’ He succeeded, and they were 
printed.” 

This seems to have been the earliest of his 
printed productions, and it was followed by 
others with a like measure of success, A 
dispute arising shortly afterwards in the shoe- 
making trade, it was thought advisable for 
Robert to return for a time to his native 
place. He was allowed by his former friend 
and employer, Mr. Austin, to remain at his 
house until the dissensions among the Lon- 
don workmen had ceased, and he remained 
at Sapiston about two months. While with 
his brother, he had met with and diligently 
studied Thomson’s “ Seasons.” Now, in his 
native country, his mind expanded, his intel- 
lect quickened, and the poem which he 
afterwards composed doubtless first pre- 
sented itself to him. Another change of 
affairs recalled him to London, where he was 
formally bound apprentice toa Mr. Dudbridge, 
and served his time. 

After his term of apprenticeship had ex- 
pired he commenced work, taking a ready- 
furnished lodging; and finding probably that 
it was not good for man to be alone, he took 
a wife also, After a while the young couple 
acquired furniture of their own, and removed 
to a first-floor room at the house before re- 
ferred to, 14, Bell-alley, Coleman-street ; 
the poet working in common with six or 
seven other men in the garret at the top of 
the house. And here, in the pauses of 
monotonous labour, amid the jest and laugh 
of his companions, the tap of the hammer 
and the clink of the lapstone, the “ Farmer’s 
Boy” was composed and written. His own 
recollections, his own position when at Mr. 
Austin’s farm, furnished the groundwork of 
the theme. Poetic genius did the rest. The 





earlier lines seem, under the name of “Giles,” 
to depict the poet’s own experience— 


** Meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour his portion, but he felt no more. 
No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued, 
His life was constant, cheerful servitude. 
Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 
The fields his study, Nature was his book. 
And as revolving seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold, tempestuous to serene, 
Though every change still varied his employ, 
Yet each new duty brought its share of joy.” 


A few lines further on is a passage in 
which seems to lurk a touch of sarcasm. 
The poet is referring to the farmer who em- 
ploys his hero— . 


‘* Unceasing industry he kept in view 
And never lack’d a job for Giles to do.” 


Again— 


‘‘ Brisk goes the work beneath each busy hand 
And Giles must trudge, whoever gives command, 
A Gibeonite that serves them all by turns, 

He Grains the pump, from him the faggot burns; 
From him the noisy hogs demand their food 
While at his heels run many a chirping brood, 
Or down his path in expectation stand 

With equal claims upon his strewing hand.” 


The following lines breathe the advance. 
and progress of spring— 


‘“‘ Neglected now, the early daisy lies, 
Nor thou, pale primrose, bloom’st the only prize; 
Advancing Spring profusely spreads abroad 
Flowers ot all hues, with every fragrance stored. 
Where’er she treads Love gladdens every plain 
Delight on tiptoe bears her lucid train ; 
Sweet Hope with conscious brow before her flies 
Anticipating wealth from Summer skies. 
All Nature feels her renovating sway 
The sheep-fed pasture and the meadow gay 
And trees, and shrubs, no longer budding seen 
Display the new-grown branch of lighter green 
On airy downs the idling shepherd lies 
And sees to-morrow in the marbled skies.” 


Following the course of the year, the poenr 
divides into four parts, corresponding with 
the seasons. The face of the landscape 
slowly changes to the richer colouring of 
summer— 


‘Its dark-green hue, its sicklier tints all fail 
And ripening harvest rustles in the gale— 
A glorious sight, if glory dwells below 
Where Heaven's munificence makes all the show. 
O’er every field and golden prospect found 
That glads the ploughman’s Sunday mortting’s 
round 
When on some eminence he takes his stand 
To judge the smiling produce of the land.” 
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as to leave them unable to defend themselves 


face of heaven— 


its “ yellow fading woods,” comes slowly on. 


lage girl is here introduced. The story was 
founded on fact, and it is stated by the author 
that the girl afterwards recovered her reason. 
But it seems to have made an impression on 
his mind, and he appeals to Providence to 
preserve him from a fate similar to hers, in 
its loneliness and sorrow— 


**O Thou, who bidst the vernal juices rise, 


work for the farmer’s boy. His days are 
passed in the fields, guarding the new-sown 
land from “ hungry woodland foes ”— 
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Further on is a well-deserved attack upon 
the practice of cutting horses’ tails so short 


from the countless insects that swarm around 
in summer-time. 

The day glides slowly by. Twilight and 
night follow on; and with the night comes 
the storm, darkening with cloudy veil the 


“The farmer wakes, and sees with silent dread 
The angry shafts of Heaven gleam round his bed. 
The bursting cloud, reiterated roars, 

Shake his straw roof and jar his bolted doors. 
The slow-winged storm along the troubled skies 
Spreads its dark course, the wind begins to rise; 
And full-leaved elms, his dwelling’s shade by day, 
With mimic thunder give its fury way. 

Sounds in the chimney-top a doleful peal 

*Midst pouring rain, or gusts of rattling hail ; 
With tenfold danger low the tempest bends, 

And quick and strong the sulph’rous flame descends. 
The frightened mastiff from his kennel flies 

And cringes at the door with piteous cries. 
Where now’s the trifler? where the child of pride? 
These are the moments when the heart is tried ! 
Nor lives the man, with conscience e’er so clear, 
But feels a solemn, reverential fear ; 

Feels too a joy relieve his aching breast, 

‘When the spent storm hath howl’d itself to rest. 
Still, welcome beats the long-continued shower, 
And sleep, protracted, comes with double power. 
Calm dreams of bliss bring on the morning sun, 
For every barn is filled, and Harvest done !” 


Again the scene changes. Autumn, with 


A simple, but pathetic story of a mad vil- 


Thou on whose blasts autumnal foliage flies, 
Let peace ne’er leave me, nor my heart grow cold, 
Whilst life and sanity are mine to hold.” 


Like the other seasons, autumn is full of 


“Keen blows the blast or ceaseless rain descends, 
The half-stript hedge a sorry shelter lends. 
O for a hovel, e’er so small or low, 
Whose roof repelling winds and early snow 
Might bring home’s comforts fresh before his eyes! 
No sooner thought than see the structure rise 
In some sequestered nook, embank’d around; 
Sods for its walls, and straw in burdens bound, 
Dried fuel hoarded is his richest store, 
And circling smoke obscures his little door. 
Whence creeping forth to duty’s call he yields, 





And strolls the Crusoe of the lonely fields,” 





The day goes on, the night follows, and as 
the morning breaks again, the hunt sweeps 
by o’er field and meadow. ‘The death of a 
favourite dog, ‘‘ Poor faithful Trouncer,” is 
recorded :— 


‘* No disgrace my humble verse shall feel, 
Where not one lying line to Riches bows, 
Or poisoned sentiments from Rancour flows, 
Nor flowers are strewn around Ambition’s car, 
An honest dog’s a nobler theme by far.” 


Greater writers than a Bloomfield have had 
similar favourites. Scott’s “Maida” will 
recur- to the mind, and Byron’s “ Inscrip- 
tion on the Monument of a Newfoundland 
Dog,” an inscription darkened by the gloom 
and bitterness that so strongly characterized 
the writings of the author of “Childe 
Harold.” 

From this digression the poet returns to the 
theme. Autumn closes, and winter is near at 
hand. But in all the changing seasons comes 
no respite from labour for the “ Farmer’s 
Boy”— 


‘* On Giles, and such as Giles, the labour falls, ° 
To strew the frequent load where hunger calls, 
On driving gales sharp hail indignant flies, 
And sleet, more irksome still, assails his eyes; 
Snow clogs his feet, or, if no snow is seen, 
The field with all its juicy store to screen; 
Deep grows the frost, till every root is found 
A rolling mass of ice upon the ground.” 


But the toils of the “ Farmer’s Boy ” do 
not cease with the day. Night brings with it 
duties to be performed, work to be done— 


«Giles, ere he sleeps, his little flock must tell, 
From the fireside with many ashrug he hies, 
Glad if the full-orb’d moon salute his eyes, 

And through the unbroken stillness of the night 
Shed on his path her beams of cheering light. 
With sauntering step he climbs the distant stile, 
Whilst all around him wears a placid smile, 
There views the white-robed clouds in clusters 
driven, 
And all the glorious pageantry of heaven. 
Low, on the utmost boundary of sight, 
The rising vapours catch the silver light; 
Thence fancy measures as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 
Far yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky, still more serene) 
Others, detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they’re fair— 
Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These to the raptured mind aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd’s everlasting Name.” 


Winter, drear and cheerless, passes slowly 
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by ; and the poem closes with the bright and 
happy prospect of returning spring :— 


‘* Sunshine, health and joy. 
Play round and cheer the elevated boy. 
* Another spring, * his heart exulting cries, 
* Another year with promised blessings rise! 
Eternal Power, from whom those blessings flow, 
Teach me still more to wonder, more to know. 
Seed-time and harvest let me see again, 
Wander the leaf-strewn wood, the frozen plain. 
Let the first flower, corn-waving field, plain, tree, 
Here round my home, still lift my soul to Thee, 
And let me ever, ’midst Thy bounties raise, 
An humble note of thankfulness and praise.’” 


The chief merit of the poem is its sim- 
plicity. There is no laborious diction, no 
straining after effect. Familiar with the scenes 
of which he wrote, the work of the author is 
at once easy and natural. A close student of 
Thomson, there is no approach to imitation. 
Aware, though perhaps unconsciously, that 
the statelier verse and wider range of the 
“Seasons ” were beyond his powers, he con- 
fined himself to the sphere in which his own 
abilities could best be exerted, the path which 
nature had fitted him to tread. 

It was some time before the poem came 
before the public. Several London book- 
sellers to whom it had been submitted refused 
to publish it, and it might never have ap- 
peared had not Mr. Capel Lofft, a literary 
gentleman living at Troston, near Bury, given 
it his countenance and support. 

Once known, the poem speedily became 
popular, and its author reaped some sub- 
stantial benefit thereby. The Duke of Graf- 
ton gave him a small annuity, and procured 
for him a situation in the Seal Office. But 
the duties were irksome, and of too laborious 
a nature to allow Bloomfield to hold the situa- 
tion for very long. His health began to fail, 
and he resigned the post. 

He then turned his attention to book- 
selling, but found it an unprofitable venture. 
He had in the meantime produced several 
other small works. “The Banks of Wye,” 
an account in verse of an excursion in South 
Wales, was pleasingly written and favourably 
received. 

“Hazlewood Hall,” a village drama, sup- 
ported, but scarcely increased his reputation. 
Several phases of rural life are graphically 
described in “ May Day with the Muses” 
and the “ Rural Tales.” 

One of the best of these pieces is “ Abner 
and the Widow Jones ;” another is “ Richard 
and Kate.” 

Of the shorter pieces in this collection, 





“The Widow to her Hour Glass” is worth 
quoting in its entirety :— 


“Come, friend, I’ll turn thee up again, 
Companion of the lonely hour ; 
Spring thirty times hath fed with rain 
And clothed with leaves my humble bowex 
Since thou hast stood, 
In frame of wood, 
On chest or window by my side, 
At every birth thou still art near, 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear, 
And when my husband died, — 


I’ve often watched thy streaming sand, 
And seen the growing mountain rise, 
And often found life’s hopes to stand 
On props as weak as Wisdom’s eyes: 
Its conic crown 
Still sliding down, 
Again heaped up, then down again, 
The sand above more hollow grew, 
Like days and years still filtering through, 
And mingling joy and pain. 


While thus I spin, and sometimes sing 
(For now and then my heart will glow), 
Thou measurest Time’s expanding wing, 
By thee the noontide hour I know. 
Though silent now 
Still shalt thou flow, 
And jog along the destined way; 
But when I glean the sultry fields, 
When earth her yellow harvest yields, 
Thou getst a holiday. 


Steady as Truth, on either end 
Thy daily task performing well ; 
Thou’rt Meditation’s constant friend, 
And strik’st the heart without a bell : 
Come, lovely May ! 
Thy lengthened day 
Shall gild once more my native plain ; 
Curl inward here, sweet woodbine flower, 
Companion of the lonely hour ! 
T’ll turn thee up again.” 


In another of the shorter pieces, ‘‘ Shooter’s 
Hill,” the poet forgets awhile the charms of 
his native county in the prospect that stretches 
before him near the great city, on the Surrey 
hills :— 


“ Aye, there's the scene, beyond the sweep 
Of London’s congregated crowd ; 
The dark-browed wood, the headlong steep, 
And valley-paths without a crowd ! 


Here, Thames, I watch thy flowing tides, 
Thy thousand sails am proud to see ; 
But where the mole, all-silent glides, 
Dwells Peace—and Peace is wealth to me!” 


Still the dark shadows that so often, nay, 
almost always, follow on and haunt the lives 
of poets, hovered around Bloomfield’s. His 
latter days were rendered wearisome and 
troubled by pain and poverty. A nervous 
irritability—with which for years he had been 
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fais 
affected—increased to such an extent that | given to the world. Truly the poet, be he 
his friends feared lest his reason should fail. | lofty or lowly, need find comfort in the work 


But ere that could happen came the silent | of his own genius, in the exercise of his own 
messenger, and at Shefford, in Bedfordshire, | gifts, for he finds comfort but seldom in his 
the poet died on roth August, 1823, in the | daily life, be he a Byron or a Bloomfield, a 
fifty-seventh year of his age. | Cowper or a Chatterton, an Otway or a Milton. 
It was his province and his pleasure to | The gift of song is the gift of sorrow, but none 
record “the short and simple annals of the | the less treasured on that account. The same 
poor.” Less gloomy than Crabbe, he is yet |in kind, yet differing in degree ; it varies also 
quite as faithful in detail. Of force and | according to the character, the habits, the 
passion he has but little. Less varied than | tastes of those to whom it is given. Some 
the “Seasons,” less profound than the “ Ex-|dwell upon the face of nature, some upon 
cursion,” “The Farmer’s Boy” and the/the heart of man; some seek the higher 
“Rural Tales” have a quiet charm of their | paths, some turn aside to lowlier scenes and 
own. themes. Sufficient is it if each succeeds in 
We can picture the young shoemaker in |his allotted task. To Bloomfield it was 
his garret, bending over,his work, but yet | given to deal with nature and with human 
seeing with his mind’s eye the fair fields and | life in its humblest forms: it was the work 
wide pastures of his far-off Suffolk home, and |for which he was best fitted, and he did 
his lips moving as he repeated to himself | it well. 
the lines which in the brief pauses of labour | 
he would commit to paper, one day to be| 


R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 


THe Heroism or CHILDHOOD. 


“Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


|my pleasant neighbours left the carriage, and 
were succeeded by two of a very different 
class, who, in a short time, contrived most 
effectually to banish all hope of quiet study. 
For a short time I struggled against the 
interruption, and tried to keep my attention 
fixed upon my book, but it was in vain; so 
at last, with a little sigh of despair, I gave up 
my reading, and resigned myself to finding 
what amusement I could in watching the 
strange shapes the trees we passed assumed 
as they appeared blurred and _ indistinct 
through the thickly falling mist. Still, this 
occupation was not so engrossing as to 
render me oblivious of the dialogue going on 
between my neighbours, and from time to 
time I heard a scrap of society gossip, a 
passing allusion to some scandal of the day, 


For what are all our contrivings 
And the wisdom of our books 
When compared with your caresses 

And the gladness of your looks ? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 
LONGFELLOW. 





F/T was not a long journey, but I 
# had travelled it so often, and 
the country through which we 
passed was so flat and unin- 
teresting, that to me it always 




















seemed tedious: therefore, having to go to 
once more in the gloom of a late 





autumn afternoon, I took the precaution of 
providing myself with a book, and was for- 
tunate enough to find a compartment occu- 
pied by a couple of elderly ladies, whose quiet 
conversation did not in the least interrupt my 
reading. However, at an intermediate station 





an account of Lady A.’s last “At Home,” 
or Mrs. B.’s newest and most extravagant 
toilette. Then, the affairs of others having 
been fully discussed, the conversation took 
a more personal turn, and I heard the 
remark— 

“You told me last week you meant to pay 
Dr. B, a visit. Have you seen him?” 
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“Yes; I went yesterday.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“Precisely what I expected. He con- 
siders I am suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, and advises perfect quiet and rest: as 
if it were even possible to think of such 
things with ‘a family like mine.” 

“ But, really, my dear, you ought to have 
some little consideration for yourself,” re- 
turned the sympathizing listener. ‘“ Don’t 
you think you do too much ?” 

“Yes, I am afraid I do; and the result is, 
that I am fairly worn out. You see, when 
there are no other worries, there are always 
the servants and the children.” 

“« And I do not know which are the worst,” 
was the answer. ‘Servants are bad enough, 
but one can pick and choose amongst them, 
whilst one is obliged to take one’s children 
as they are. I spent a month at Tenby with 
mine this year, and though they had two 
nurses and a German governess with them, I 
had not a moment’s peace. They just set 
everyone at defiance and ran wild. I came 
home positively ill.” 

“Ah! I went through that experience 
once, but now I manage better. My com- 
panion says she is very fond of children, so 
I send them away under her care, and then I 
am free to make what plans I choose. After 
the wear and tear of the season I do not feel 
equal to the company of four boys ; the girls 
one might put up with.” 

And so on and so on through a whole 
gamut of complaints, to which I, sitting 
quietly in my corner, listened in wondering 
amazement. At first I had been inclined to 
smile at the idea of anyone so well preserved 
and so evidently self-indulged suffering from 
any species of exhaustion, but then the 
pathetic side of the question forced itself 
upon my notice, and with a feeling deeper 
than mere curiosity I looked at this woman, 
who was so ready to lay down the crown of 
motherhood. She had evidently been very 
pretty in her youth, and would have been so 
still had her face worn less of restless dis- 
<ontent ; as it was, one instinctively felt that 
in old age such a face would look neither 
beautiful nor dignified. And then my 
thoughts wandered away, and [ tried to 
picture to myself the boys to whose holiday 
companionship their mother did not “feel 
equal,” and the girls who, as being less 
boisterous perhaps, might “be put up with.” 
But I failed—for my love for children and 
my reverence for childhood made me think 


my neighbour, who was now growing eloquent 
over “Ethel’s carelessness” and “ Frank’s 
obstinacy,” I felt there was a smile coming 
to my lips and eyes at the remembrance of 
a remark made once by a small maiden of 
five years old, to the effect that she did not 
much like the mother of some little friend ; 
she was “such a prickly mamma :” and this 
was just the description that suited my dis- 
contented travelling companion. She was 
handsomely and expensively dressed, but 
someway her garments were obtrusive. She 
was all stiff silk and bugles and feathers and 
lace, till there was not a spot about her where 
a tired little head might nestle, or chubby 
fingers rest without fear of crushing some- 
thing; and do all I would, I could not 
believe she could ever appear in a soft 
merino gown, and sit by the nursery fire 
telling simple stories, that may be wise 
through all their nonsense, or sing lullabies, 
or join in an impromptu game of romps, or 
in any way understand how far above her— 
how far above all of us, alas !—are the little 
ones, on whose behalf the poet writes— 


** And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


And if our eyes do not see the glory, it is 
because the world and worldly things have,so 
long blinded us. 

So feeling this I wished my companion 
would go as I had gone a few days previously 
—through the wards of a children’s haspital, 
where every phase of suffering might have been 
seen, without one word of fretful complaint 
being heard. Amongst the children there 
were some who had never known what it is 
to be healthy and strong. There were others 
who had struggled through weeks of pain re- 
sulting from accidents, and who would go back 
into the world crippled or maimed, and some 
few who, despite all that science and care 
could do, would suffer all their lives from the 
diseases entailed upon them byyears of neglect 
and misery. Yet the little white faces were 
placid, some even positively happy; for the 
pain of yesterday was forgotten, the pain of 
to-day fought against with a patient heroism 
that was infinitely touching, whilst in almost 
every case there was the strong love for some- 
one or something that is such a holy attribute 
of childhood. In one ward was a little girl, 
who, after having passed the night in intense 
pain, was only concerned lest “mother” 
should think her “ looking worse.” So every 





the fault lay elsewhere ; and as I looked at 


time she heard a step in the corridor, she 
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rubbed her cheeks to bring a little colour 
into them and smiled brightly at the opening 
door. Another child had been knocked down 
and run over in attempting to save her dog 
from the same fate. She was unconscious 
when brought to the hospital, and so did not 
know that her favourite had been hurt; but 
learning afterwards that his leg was broken, 
the tears she had not shed for her own suf- 
fering fell freely because “‘ Snap could not be 
taken in to be made well.” And struggling 
against the terrible weakness that was creeping 
over her, I saw her plaiting together some 
pieces of coloured braid that were to make a 
collar for Snap and let him know his mistress 
had not forgotten him. 

“Tt will soon be finished now, and then I 
shall have plenty of time to rest,” she said 
quietly when the nurse advised her to leave 
the work alone and try to sleep. So the 
collar was finished and “ the rest” came, but 
Snap will never again see the little friend 
who lost her life in trying to save him from 
harm. 

And these were no isolated.cases; for it 
seemed to me that every child there was not 
only bearing his or her burden (and such 
heavy burdens too) meekly and uncomplain- 
ingly, but was anxious to do something to- 
wards bearing the burdens of others. And 
what with most seemed harder to endure 
than either pain or weakness, or restraint, was 
the knowledge that “mother needed help,” 
or “father had no one to take his tea to 
him,”.or “ baby missed her child-nurse.” So 
that I was quite ready to believe the bright- 
faced nurse, who told me, “The little ones 
often put the ‘ grown-ups’ to shame.” 

And indeed in much more than their 
patient endurance of pain and sickness are we 
shamed by the little ones. We are so wise in 
our own conceit, so proud of the experience 
bestowed upon us by our additional years, so 
hard upon the children’s faults and so pain- 
fully exact in pointing out the children’s 
weaknesses. 

We talk very wisely about the faults being 
cured and the weaknesses overcome; but do 
we ever consider what “trying to be good” 
really means ? 

Are we always patient and forgiving? Do 
we bear our little disappointments good- 
humouredly? Do we always bravely speak 


out the truth when an evasion would better 
serve our purpose? Alas! I am afraid not, 
and yet we expect to have all these virtues 
practised by our children, and we think we 
have a right to complain if our expectations 


be not fulfilled, quite forgetting that ‘example 
is better than precept.” 

It seems to me that one of the mistakes we 
make with children is that we are too slow 
in recognising their self-denial and their half- 
unconscious striving after right. A mother 
who has a perfect horror of early rising, and 
who in dressing-gown and slippers takes her 
breakfast at ten o'clock in her thoroughly 
warmed room, thinks nothing of. the fact that 
her little daughter comes down in the dusk 
of the winter morning to finish learning the 
lessons for which there had been no time the 
preceding evening. And another whois “not 
at home” to unwelcome visitors, and is 
always ready with some polite fiction to save 
herself trouble, is blind to the tacit reproach 
contained in her child’s honest avowal of 
wrong-doing,—an avowal that is too often 
followed by passionate and _ inconsiderate 
punishment. Whilst a third, whose amiability 
lasts only as long as her own pleasure is the 
one thing considered, will without a moment’s 
hesitation summons some small seven-year 
old maiden from an exciting pastime, and 
consider it a proof of “naughtiness” if the 
red lips quiver and the little fingers are less 
flexible than usual over the “ practising ” that, 
until part of the drudgery is conquered, must 
be to an ordinary-minded child a terrible in- 
fliction. 

Some years ago I heard the opinion ex- 
pressed that “childrerf are naturally untruthful 
and cruel;” and my indignant protest and 
contrary experience only met with the assurance 
that I had been “ specially fortunate ;” but 
such was not the case. 

Since then I have thought more seriously 
on the subject, and I firmly believe that our 
little ones grow up to be what their surround- 
ings and their. home training teach them to 
be. That some are more easily led to the 
right than others is certain; but the “manage- 
able children” of whom people speak so 
complacently are often those whose yielding 
natures would bend to whatever influence 
might be exercised over them. 

If people—more especially women, for it 
is to them that the child in its earliest and 
most impressionable years isentrusted—would 
only start with the conviction that “ children 
are born good,” and that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the education that allows them 
to become otherwise, there would be other 
faults than those of the children corrected, 
and fewer tears shed over disappointed hopes 
in the years to come. 

With the rearing of our cattle, our horses. 
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:and our dogs, we are willing to confess there | in their happier homes there is a lesser demand 
is much to be learnt and many mistakes to| for such courage, is the boy who generously 
be avoided. Even in the management of our | bears a punishment that in justice should be 
gardens, and the cultivation of our favourite | divided, rather than “tell tales ;” the little 
flowers, we attribute our failures to our own| sister who gives up a pleasure-party to stay at 
imperfect knowledge; and yet we are ready to | home and amuse an invalid brother; the child 
excuse ourselves from any responsibility con-| who, as was the case with one I knew, will 
cerning the moral well-being of the human /|have a tooth taken out and utter no sound, 
flowers that brighten our homes. |lest a still smaller patient sitting at the den- 
Of course I do not mean that every child | tist’s should be frightened ; and even the tiny 
is a miniature hero or heroine—a modern | maiden who gives up her pillow to “ dollie,” 
Casabianca ; but I do mean that there is a |are one and all unconscious exponents of the 
wonderful amount of unrecognised heroism | “ Heroism of Childhood.” 
displayed by the little ones. Well for us if, whilst our bairnies are bairnies 
The stunted boy sitting on a doorstep with | still, we learn to rule them with something of 
the baby, round whose neck he has tied his |the patient, perfect love of Him who, being 
own comforter; the child trying to protect his | Himself “like unto a little child,” knew the 
mother from a drunken father’s violence, are | children best, and so said, “of such is the 
as brave in their way as were the Alexanders | kingdom of heaven.” 
and Ceesars of the olden times. And brave | NELLA PARKER. 
too, in a lesser degree perhaps only because | 
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THE ScoRNFUL LADYE: 


A BALLAD. 


ee 
sh is the Scornful Ladye, a ladye fair to see, 
Who is motionlessly standing by the linden tree, 
S Where through the leaves comes stealing from the sunset in the West 
A little golden ripple that alights upon her breast. 


It is a Knight comes riding, a soldier young and bold, 

With helm and sword and nodding crest and spurs of ruddy gold, 
And mournfully he pleadeth till the ending of the day, 

But the lovely ladye scorneth him and so he rides away. 


It is a field of battle when the stubborn fight is done, 
And overhead the silent stars come slowly one by one, 
There the Knight lies cold and silent, his pale brow cleft,—ah me! 
And the Scornful Ladye weepeth by the linden tree. 
MARK MERVYN. 
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Gotpen Hours witH “THE Book.” 


XX.—CALEB’S SPIRIT. /us, ten men were fearful and desponding ; 
Caleb on the other hand was hopeful and 
“But my servant Caleb, because he had another | courageous. The mass of the people were 
spirit with him, and hath followed me fully, him will | unbelieving and rebellious, the few were 
I bring into the land whereinto he went; and his seed | - . - . 
shall possess it.”—Num. xiv. 24. faithful, bold, and brave. One class magni- 
a tits ‘fied their foes and minified themselves, the 
: | AVING arrived on the borders of other minified their enemies by magnifying 
the land of promise, Moses, like their God. To this day is this thing true. 
a prudent general, sends forward Not more do men differ in their person than 
a number of spies to make care-| in their spirit, not more do men differ in 
ful observation of the country position than they do in disposition. There 
he is about to invade, and to return and are the bold and the timid, the proud and 
report accordingly. Of the twelve men sent the humble, the passionate and the patient, 
on this important errand, ten came back with | the hard-hearted and the tender-spirited, the 
dismay in their voices, alarm in their faces, forgiving and the revengeful, the grasping and 
and fear in their hearts. “The land,” said the liberal, the well-disposed and the evil- 
they, “is simply impregnable, and we shall | souled. 
never get in ; or if we go in, we shall be put| Let us resolutely turn our thoughts within 
out again in all but the twinkling of an eye. | ourselves, and, looking our conscience straight 
Its forts and walls are garrisoned, the men |in the face, ask ourselves what the dominant 
themselves are giants, are armed to the teeth, | Spirit is that governs us; what, let us ask 
and any attack on our part would be repelled | frankly, is the peculiar disposition which in- 
to our total loss and our uttermost disgrace.” | fluences our eye when we see, ovr hand when 
Against this craven-hearted policy, this 'we do, our tongue when we talk; that governs 
cowardly spirit of retreat, two of the men,|our life and is the chief master-builder of 
Joshua and Caleb, boldly protested. So | that character which we are daily building 
pertinacious were they in urging a braver, | up, and which at last will be all we have to 
manlier course, that the people, smitten with | front eternity with—a thing of gold or stubble 
an all-prevailing epidemic of fear, threatened | to be tried with fire. That isa weighty saying 
to stone them if they did not hold their|of somebody, “ Every man has in himself a 
peace. Then was the anger of the Lord | continent of undiscovered character. Happy 
kindled against them, and the doom went|is he who acts as the Columbus to his own 
forth that that murmuring, rebellious, cowardly | Soul.” This is all the more needful because 
and ungrateful generation should never enter | we are So sadly apt to mislead ourselves, and 
the promised land at all. They should die|live with a beam in our eye as to our personal 
in the wilderness. ‘Surely they shall not moral and mental state. Many a man gives 
see the land which I sware unto their fathers, | himself credit for a kind heart and a liberal 
neither shall any of them that provoked me| hand, whose heart is very sordid and whose 
see it. But my servant Caleb, because he|hand holds a very close grip on his gold. 
had another spirit with him, and hath fol-/ Many a man gives himself credit. for being 
lowed me fully, him will I bring into the|eminently just and fair, who from toe to 


land whereinto he went; and his seed shall|crown is a mass of prejudice and foregone 


possess it.” |conclusion. Put the test fairly ; look within 


1. There is a remarkable difference in the | and question thy own soul narrowly. 

“spirit” of different men. Of course, in this a 

case the word spirit means “ disposition ”— “Ask a about thy prospects, position, power or 

peu, 

the force that rules conduct. We speak of} Look right into thy heart, my friend, what art 
men who show “a bad spirit,” or of men thou in thyself?” 

with a “fine spirit,” and in each case we 
refer to the bent of mind and heart that} 2. With men the rank of a man weighs 
prompts the will in this or that activity. In| much, and wins an overdue regard. It is not 
this men greatly vary. In the case before|the proverbial Englishman only that dearly 
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“loves a lord.” There is everywhere a ten- 
dency, of which even your talkative democrat 
is not innocent, to honour a title, to reverence 
position, and to hold in high respect mere 
place in life. With many men wealth is the 
touchstone of desert. A man is gauged by 
his purchasing power, and _ his social value is 
largely determined by the breadth of his acres 
or the length of his purse. With men, too, 
manners go for much. We are strangely in- 
fluenced by externals, by appearances and dis- 
play. It is marvelious how manynoble scamps, 
wealthy simpletons, graceful inanities, or in- 
fluential rascals pass muster among the fore- 
most in what is called “society ;” and I dare 
say we should be found more or less guilty of 
this weakness if our behaviour was closely 
scanned. But God looks at the spirit, gauges 
the disposition, examines the moral tendencies 
of theman. He knew the spirit that actuated 
the Israelites and condemned it; He saw 
“another spirit” in Caleb and approved. 
The radical and all-important question God 
asks is never, “Who is he?” It is of infi- 
nitely little moment whether he be king or 
noble or ploughboy or slave. It is never, 
“What has he?” It is not of the least con- 
sequence whether he be a Croesus or a 
Rothschild, or a bankrupt or a pauper. It is 
never, “ How seems he?” Garb and cloth- 
ing, form and fashion, face and feature, simu- 
lation and appearance are a silver mist that 
His breath blows away. He needeth not 
that anything or anybody should testify of 
man, for He knoweth what isin man. Men 
judge according to appearances, but the Lord 
looketh at the heart. Not “Who is he?” 
Not “What has he?” Not “ How seems 
he?” But “ What is he?” That is the 
question. 
**It matters but little, O friend mine, if thou art 
short or tall; 
Little it matters how much thy wealth,—a heap 
or none at all; 
It matters but little what friends or foes may 
testify of thee. ; 
Full little it matters what thy lot, thy place in 
the world may be: 
But how much it matters that Aearts be right, 
never a tongue can tell. 


Out of the Aeart are the issues of life. The heart 
can be heaven or hell.” 


Not only does the Divine Lord and Master 
observe and weigh the “spirit,” the disposition, 
but he awards his rewards or punishments 
accordingly. The.“ spirit” that actuated the 
rebellious Israelites deprived them of their 
inheritance in Canaan, sent them on a weary 
tramp for forty years, and doomed them to die 


in the desert at last. The “spirit” of Caleb 
ensured him the blessing and favour of God, 
safety and strength through forty years of 
pilgrimage, and then an honourable and 
triumphant entrance and an abundant and 
abiding inheritance in the Canaan of Rest. 

I dare to say that the same rewards, the 
same life-blessing, and the same triumphant 
entering in, are vouchsafed to all who serve 
the Lord in spirit and in truth. Nay, further, 
the possession and manifestation of a right 
spirit has rewards which are transmissible— 
“and his seed shall possess it.” There is no 
chapter in the history of human nature more 
instructive than the genealogy of the good. 
Where truly noble Souls live truly noble lives, 
especially lives of holy courage and self- 
sacrifice, there is the faithful and abiding 
promise of a gracious heritage to their 
children and their children’s children. Do 
not doubt it because some instances have 
come under your own notice which seem to 
contradict this splendid promise. We are 
unable to read the whole truth of even an 
isolated case, but if we study the subject 
broadly, we shall find Scripture, history, ex- 
perience, science and philosophy will bear 
out the dictum. of this Book :— The just 
man walketh in his integrity; and his children 
are blessed after him.” O, ye parents, never 
dare to ignore or forget that you are shaping 
the future of your children, and that your be- 
quest of a godly example, your legacy to them 
of a good and noble spirit, will serve their 
secular and eternal interests better than 
sheaves of earthly honours or heaps of golden 
coin. 

Speaking of the peaceful, hopeful death of 
his honoured parents, Cowper says :— 


“Yet O the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy; arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 

3ut higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


May our children cherish that knowledge 
with equal piety and equal hope. 

What were the main features in the spirit 
and disposition of Caleb? He was “the 
servant of God.” That is the high and honour- 
able name by which his Maker and his Master 
calls him, “ My servant.” How poor and 
mean are all the topmost range of titles, the 
highest flights of heraldic glory as compared 
with this! You remember Paul’s way of 
putting it: “‘Whose I am and whom I serve.” 
Somebody calls that the essence of practical 
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theology. Whose I am,—there is consecra- 
tion. Whose I am,—there is trust. Whose 
I am,—there is confession. Whom I serve, 
—there is obedience, duty, loyalty, sacrifice. 
That is Caleb. Then the spirit of Caleb was 
not only loyally obedient to his God, it was 
heartily, totally, constantly so. ‘He served 
the Lord fully.” Fully, not partially, not 
fitfully, not with a few reservations, - not 
occasionally : fully, heart and soul, life and 
all—“ out and out and thoroughly.” From 
the day he escaped from Egypt to the day he 
settled in Canaan, he was an all-round, whole- 
hearted follower of his God. Then too one 
can’t help noting his flinchless faith and 
courage. “ Let us go up at once and possess 
it! We are well able to overcome it!” Able 
because God had promised, able because He 
was going up at the head of them! And when 
the people doubted, and denied, and took up 
stones to stone him, he still held his own 
and urged at once a bold invasion of the land 
they were sent to win. 

Calebs are the great want of the church 
to-day. Bold, brave, willing servants of the 
Master, who will follow Him fully, heartily, 
all the time! We may be such everyone of 
us. Do you say that we cannot change our 
disposition ; that our individual bent and 
bias are neither of our seeking nor in our 
power to cure? I challenge the statement! 
Your disposition and spirit are largely of your 
own manufacture. When first did you dis- 
cover that your moral nature was awry? Then 
your responsibility began, and the warp that 
might have been so easily straightened has 
grown crooked and hardened beyond your 
power to alter. But hearken! Try this plan 
—on your knees in your closet, then; though 
you are as stubborn as‘a gnarled oak in your 
bent and disposition wrongwards, you shall 
become as supple as a willow and then as 
straight as a palm, and then as strong as a 
cedar. Try this,—‘ Create within me a clean 
heart, O Lord, and renew within me a Ricut 
SPIRIT.” PETHUEL. 


XXI.—STANDING IDLE. 


‘*Why stand ye here all the day idle ?”—Matthew 
xx. 6. 


NDER the figure of a householder God 

, calls us to labour in His church, 

which is represented under the figure of a 
vineyard, 

The church of God, both suffering and 








glorified, is all activity. In heaven, it is true, 
His servants “rest from their labours ;” but as 
they are still called servants they have still to 
render service. This truth, however, does not 
rest upon mere inference, for it is expressly 
said that there “‘ His servants serve Him,” 
and that without interval or ending. They 
“rest,” inasmuch as their employments bring 
no weariness, but still they serve God “ day 
and night in His temple.” 

We are further taught that all who serve 
Him there began their service here. The 
church below, like the church above, should 
be all activity. Every soul of man has a work 
to do of the utmost conceivable importance, 
and all who are not earnestly attending to it, 
though. they may think themselves in the 
“vineyard,” are really yet in the “ market- 
place.” 

Yet there is a rest enjoyed by all true 
workers in the vineyard. Other householders 
who hire labourers promise them no rest till 
their day’s work is done, but the service of 
the heavenly Master is inaugurated in rest. 
He cries to all tired idlers, ‘Come to Me, 
and I will give you rest.” His first gift, 
therefore, is rest; and in the sweetness of 
that rest, and the strength which it adminis- 
ters, He sends His servants forth to their 
labour till the evening, and then He calls 
them home to a higher work and a deeper 
rest. 

We have now to flee from the wrath to 
come—to save ourselves from this untoward 
generation—to make our calling and election 
sure. 

There is a hell, for God in His word says 
so.. There is a hell, because the universe 
would be incomplete without one. Sin exists 
in many atrocious and malignant forms, and 
is there no arm to reach it, and dig a fit dun- 
geon for it? Sinners sometimes die not only 
impenitent and unpardoned, but blaspheming 
and hating God, and are they to have a 
place among the forgiven and the holy? 
God’s people are sorely tempted and troubled 
and tormented by the ungodly who surround 
them—are they always to sojourn in Mesech? 
The wheat will surely one day be separated 
from the tares; and as there is a garnering 
for the one, shall there be no burning for the 
other? There must be a place somewhere 
where the “ unjust” and “ filthy” will finally 
stand in their lot. That place is hell—the 
mystic valley of the sea of Hinnom, the great 
charnel-house of the universe, the horrid re- 
ceptacle of all spiritual impurity, “ prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” 
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To be saved from wrath we must be saved 
from sin. ‘They that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.” We must therefore be delivered 
from the flesh—that is, we must be born again, 
born from above, born of the Spirit, and be 
fruitful in all “the fruits of the Spirit—love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” By nature we 
cannot produce these fruits—either all or any 
ofthem. Born ofthe flesh, we aze flesh. There 
are swarms of living lusts within us, preying 
on us and defiling us. To subjugate and 
destroy them should be the labour of our lives 
—a labour more truly formidable than the 
famous tasks of Hercules. Our sins are giants, 
having more hands than Briareus, more mouths 
than Cerberus, more snakes instead of hairs 
than Medusa. These monsters were born in 
us and have grown up with.us. They are our 
torment and our curse; and yet so’infatuated 
we often are that, as they cling to us, so tena- 
ciously do we cling to them. 

Furthermore, the heaven we wish to win is 
holy, and inhabited only by the holy—the holy 
God, the holy angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect. Our great work, so long 
as we are in the vineyard, should be to get 
ready for the holy service, and the holy joys, 
and the holy companionships of heaven. 

Of David it is said, “after he had served 
his own generation by the will of God, he fell 
on sleep.” It is God’s will that every man, 
before he sleeps in death, should serve his 
generation. What can 7 do? isa question 
everyone should answer for himself. Duties 
differ, according to circumstances, opportu- 
nities, tastes, temperaments, and qualifications. 
God is not “a hard man.” He never comes 
to “gather” but where He has previously 
“strawed.” He gives “to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability,” and looks for less 
from one talent than from five or ten. Yet 
the question, What can 7 do? is one we are 
bound to ponder. Certain it is that everyone 
has a special commission to “those of his own 
household ;” and certain it is that the com- 
mission is rarely limited to any single roof-tree. 
God’s vineyard lies wide before us, and we 
shall never do our duty until we do all we 
can. 

Who are the idlers? The notoriously un- 
godly? We need not answer. The neglecters 
of salvation? Yes; for however they may be 
employed, their labour is but ,busy idleness. 
The busiest worldling is as idle as the Alpine 
shepherd who spent fifteen years in learning 
to balance a long pole on the top of his chin. 
The Christian who is at ease in Zion? Yes; 


for he who neglects the souls of others is little 
likely to save his own. But besides these, 
they who find no difficulties in religion, they 
whom a view of its difficulties prevents from 
attempting its duties, they to whom the one 
thing needful is a subordinate consideration, 
they who are diverted from their great work 
in the vineyard by anything going on outside 
—all these are arrant idlers. Workmen who 
drop their tools to stare at all passers-by, to 
dance attendance on each band of itinerating 
showmen and musicians, and to ascertain the 
occasion of every shout and hubbub in the 
market-place, are never great men with their 
masters. 
PATROBAS. 


XXII.—DAVID ON HIMSELF. 


“Now these be the last words of David. David, 
the son of Jesse said, and the man who was raised up 
on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, said, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake 
by me, and His word was in my tongue.”—2 Samuel 
XXlli. I, 2. 


ANY precious sentences dropped from 

the lips of David, much seraphic 

music was flung off by his practised fingers 

from the strings of his famous harp ; but his 

hand must forget its cunning, his sweet voice 

must be hushed in death. Here are some of 

his last words. Let us press to his bedside 
and bow low to hear them. 

Men say much in a lifetime, be it long or 
short—much that is not worth listening to, 
like David’s own petulant declaration that all 
men were liars; but the hour will come when 
the last words must be spoken, and these are 
mostly memorable. ‘The last words of our 
beloved ones are never forgotten by us; the 
last words of our great ones are treasured as 
sacred oracles. 

But are these really David’s last words? 
In three other places in Scripture we meet 
with words claiming to be his last, but the 
Hebrew term means /aZer, as well as “last,” 
and the meaning probably is that these are 
among the ripe forth-puttings of his venerable 
age. 

“David the son of Jesse,” so he is in- 
troduced to us when Samuel first sought him 
out, and so he remains to the end. Thus he 
is usually described, and it is his favourite 
way of talking about himself. It is redolent 
of his boyhood—his father and mother, the 
brothers with whom he played, the well of 
Bethlehem from which he drank, the old 
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farm-house, the fields, the sheep, the hot days, 
the cold nights, the bears, the lions. 

After his final rupture with Saul, when his 
own life was in jeopardy, his first concern was 
for the safety of his parents (see Samuel xxii. 
3.4). His mother probably died first, but he 
never forgot her memory. Of Her he is think- 
ing when he says, ‘Precious is the sight of 
the Lord, is the death of his saints ;” for his 
next words are, “O Lord, truly I am Thy 
servant and the son of Thine handmaid.” And 
again, when he says, “ Save the son of Thine | 
handmaid,” makes his mother’s piety an argu-| 
ment in prayer ; as if he had said, “ Forget 
not the prayers made by my mother for me!” 

His father, it is likely, was longer spared 
to him ; and not in the height of his kingly 
splendour, not even in his “last words,” does | 
he forget the plain but good old man from 
whom he had his being, and whose laborious 
lot he had relieved in his boyhood by taking 
part in the charge of the sheep. 

“The man who was raised up on high.” 
Unlike many smaller men who have grown 
great, he never becomes ashamed of the} 
meanness of his origin, but rather delights in 
celebrating the romantic change in his for- 
tunes which had placed a shepherd-boy on 
the throne of a great nation. 

“The anointed of the God of Jacob.” He 
was anointed in early life by Samuel, and 
again by the chiefs of the people on his ac- 
cession to the throne; but through those 
hands he sees the hand of God himself, 
anointing him “to feed Jacob His chosen, | 
and Israel His inheritance.” 

This anointing marked him early for future | 
greatness. In his fearless and successful com- | 
bats with thelion and the bear, in his victorious | 
duel with the giant, in the mystic power w hereby | 
he banished Saul’s evil spirit with the sweet | 
notesof hisharp, in the magnanimity with which 
he declined to take the life of his persecuting 
master when he had him in his power, he| 
showed himself truly valiant, great and good. 
Ruling his own spirit, he was well fitted to 
govern men. 

“And the sweet psalmist of Israel.” His | 
divine anointing pointed to other and higher | 
duties than any involved in his mere advance- | 
menttothethrone. Hewasespecially anointed | 








| é 


mae 
'to be a religious teacher, the reformer and 


edifier of the church and the originator of its 
psalmody. Ram’shorn, silver trumpet, psaltery, 
tabret, pipe, harp were previously employed on 
martial and festive occasions ; but David was 
the first to use such instruments, together 
with sacred songs, in the service of religion. 
Till then we read of nothing as connected with 
public worship but a continual slaughtering 
and roasting of sacrifices, and now and then 


|a benediction: no exposition of the law, no 


hymns, no tunes, no praise, no prayers. David 
turned a carnal ritual into a spiritual service, 
and henceforth a hard religious duty was 
wedded to delight. 

The word “psalm” in the original does 
not mean only a poem, or only a poem for 
singing, but a poem to be sung to the accom- 
paniment of instrumental music. In the 
Alexandrian MS. the title of the book 
of psalms is, “The Psalter, or Harp, with 
Songs.” 

The poet Beattie’s opinion of those who 


ilove not music is anything but flattering :— 


‘Is there a man whom music cannot melt ? 
Alas, how rugged is that soul forlorn! 
He need not woo the Muse, he is her scorn. 
The sophist robe of cobweb he shall twine, 
Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish page, or mourn, 
And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine, 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with 
glutton swine.” 


This is possibly a little too hard ; but they 
| who object to instrumental music in the ser- 
vice of religion can scarce have read the 


| Psalms of David. What instrument did he 


not lay his hands on and employ in praising 
God ? 

“The spirit of the Lord Spake by me, and 
His word was in my tongue.” In these words 
David avows his pleasing inspiration. With 


‘other holy men he spake as Divinity moved, 


and his psalms are made up of “ words w hich 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Let us make 
much of the Book of Psalms. Let us “ read 
them, sing them, play them, pray them.” 
WwW hat pleased God in David's day cannot 
offend Him now. Let us come before Him 
with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise 
unto Him with psalms. 
PATROBAS. 
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Isaac Newsoip’s LeEGAcy. 


EDITOR. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER XX.—OLD ISSACHAR MAKES AN IM- 
PORTANT DISCOVERY, AND A DARK DEED 
IS DONE IN BLACKMAN’S DELL. 


F1AVING deliberately come to the 
Ni conclusion that his wife must 
be “got rid of” once for all, 
Gentleman Jasper, as he was 
proud to call himself, cudgelled 








his wicked brains as to how he might accom- | 


plish his purpose. He had planned such a 
plausible and hopeful scheme for securing 
himself permanent enrichment and an easy 
life of pleasure in the old country, that the 
bare idea of his discarded wife appearing 
suddenly to pull down with a word the 


edifice of his fortune was unbearable to| 


think of: that danger must be removed for 
ever before he left the Australian shores. 

én evil fortune seemed to favour his de- 
sign. One evening Zilpah Joel and her 


friend Elinor had quietly stolen away from | 


the shanty in which they dwelt; ostensibly 
they were going for a walk, but the walk was 
to bring them to a small wooden chapel, in 
which evangelical services were regularly held 
by an earnest and devoted young clergyman, 
who had come to Australia on an errand of 
Jove, a mission of mercy to the young colony, 
chiefly for the sake of the convicts, and such 
waifs and strays of humanity as the heaving 
and stormy tide of life was ever casting on its 
shores. 

It was the Christian kindness and com- 
passion which George Fernley—as the young 
minister was called—had shown to some such 
miserables, that her own father had largely 
helped to ruin, which had first led Zilpah 
Joel to ask herself whether this true pity, 
that lifted the fallen and saved those who 
were ready to perish, was not based on some- 
thing infinitely more divine than anything 
‘she had ever been taught in the way of reli- 
gious truth. From one point to another she 
had been led on until she had appealed to 
Mr. Fernley himself, and he, with that 
“eloquence which is but the heart upon the 
tongue-tip,” preached to her Jesus and the 
resurrection, Then, at last, the light shone, 
the fountain sprung; she who had long sat | 














in darkness saw a great light, and the young 
| Jewess saw in Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah 
|sent of God to be her Saviour and her king. 
To the humble sanctuary of rude shingles 
Zilpah and Elinor Addison made their way. 
When they arrived Mr. Fernley was at prayer, 
and slowly, reverently entering, they knelt 
side by side and said in their hearts “Amen” 
to the earnest prayers offered by the anointed 
messenger of God. Then followed a brief 
address, in which the preacher set forth 
Jesus not only as the Saviour of sinners, 
but as He that comforteth the mourner; 
and the two women, both of whom, like the 
Master of whom they heard, were acquainted 
with grief, were comforted and refreshed. 
Now it so happened that in that humble 
little mission room there were two other 
| worshippers in which we are interested. No, 
|perhaps that is putting it too strongly; for 
although there is no doubt that Donald 
MacLean was a worshipper, and a very 
|devout one too, it would hardly do to call 
Pawkie by that name, I suppose; and yet I 
|am quite persuaded that he far better de- 
lserved the name than many a thousand 
{human beings who are supposed to be wor- 
ishippers when in church or chapel, but 
|whose thoughts are far away, and oh, how 
|far below! and whose very attitude and 
|behaviour there places them far below a 
| discreet, well-mannered, and _ silently-obser- 
| vant dog like Pawkie. I verily believe that 
if Donald MacLean could have had a con- 
|gregation of Pawkies and Douces, he would 
{have instilled morality, loyalty to duty, and 
|much other good teaching into them to 
much greater extent than, judging by their 
|conduct, vast numbers of church-goers re- 
| ceive, even from the noblest teachers in the 
| land. 
Just within the door sat Donald MacLean, 
| After he had observed the two last comers for 


| some little time, mentally wondering what had 
| brought a Jewess there, and what great grief 
lit was that sat so sadly and heavily on her 


companion’s attractive face, he heard Pawkie 
give a distinct but very low and very measured 
growl. It would hardly do to call it a whis- 
pered growl, and yet it was that or as near that 
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as act and word can meet. Donald cast his 
grey eyes on the delinquent in astonishment 
and grave reproach. Never had he known 
his doggie to come so near the sin of sacrilege 
before. Pawkie did not meet his eye, but 
stood looking through the open door, with his 
tail directed in the opposite direction so 
straight, so firm, so sentient, that he might 
have been attending to the preacher through 
that medium, while his eyes were fixed on 
something or somebody without. There was 
that peculiar redolence of information, that 
overfulness of knowledge, to Donald’s skilled 
eye, which must have vent, and, in order to 
save his canine comrade from having some 
greater sin upon his conscience, he quietly 
left the chapel, but was not at once followed 
by the dog. Turning round outside the door 
to enquire of Pawkie the cause of such un- 
seemly conduct, the Scotchman perceived old 
Issachar the Jew cowering in the corner of 
the little wooden porch and watching his 
daughter as she and her companion were 
listening to the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
and to the helpful talk of the young apostle, 
George Fernley. 

Now Donald understood Pawkie’s quiet in- 
sinuation, and standing with uplifted finger to 
enjoin unbroken silence, he waited until the 
dog, quiet, content now to leave the matter in 
his master’s hands, sat on his haunches behind 
him, waiting quietly for further orders. The 
Scotchman’s gaze was fastened on the face of 
the Jew, a face in which passion, astonish- 
ment, hate, sorrow, and malignity blended to 
produce the aspect of a devil incarnate. 
Slowly rising from his crouching position the 
old man rose, gave a tug at his grey beard as 
though he would tear it from its roots, spat 
again and again on the floor of the porch, on 
the door jambs and the wooden shingles, 
lifted both clenched hands in malediction, 
and drawing his cloak around him he stalked 
away, erect, stalwart, as Mordecai might have 
turned from Haman, with a dignity that 
almost transformed the man. 

At some distance from the hated spot he 
stood and waited, and Donald, who could not 
fail to read part of the little drama at any rate, 
watched and waited and found himself won- 
dering what would happen to the Jewess and 
her companion as a consequence of this dis- 
covery. 

The two women, as they were the last to 
come, were also the first to go, in order to 
elude observation, and as they passed the 
place where old Issachar was standing he sud- 
denly strode forward and confronted them. 


The vials of his wrath were first poured out 


upon the Gentile woman, the stranger who- 


had come within his gates, and who, as he 
believed, had led his daughter into such an 


abyss of shame: He laid his claw-like fingers. 


on her arm and poured out such a passionate 
flow of invective, in which filth and blasphemy 
were horribly mingled, and glared at her from 
his rheumy eyes with such baleful fire of hate, 
that Elinor, dazed, horrified, smitten with a 
very panic of fear, fled away with lightning 
speed and was soon lost in the shadows of 
the night. 

Poor Zilpah was caught at unawares. She 
had many a time and often rehearsed in her 
own mind what she would do and how she 


would conduct herself whenever her Christian: 


discipleship should be discovered. But all 
this had been scattered to the winds by the 
suddenness of the surprise and the over- 
powering whirlwind of passion which had come 
upon her like a tempest or ever she was 
aware. Seizing her arm with a grip of iron, 
Issachar dragged his unresisting daughter 
along, hissing through his set teeth, ‘‘ Shame- 
less Jezebel! Accursed of God!” and other 
equally horrible epithets which it made the 
Scotchman’s blood run cold to hear. 

Donald MacLean was in a quandary. He 
felt impelled in very manliness and humanity 
to interfere, but he was deeply conscious that 
his interference might result in greater harm 
to the victim of the old man’s wrath. He 
followed at a distance, and it needed all his 
powers of command to restrain Pawkie from 
attacking the old Jew on behalf of injured in- 
nocence. Arrived at the door of his low and 
straggling dwelling, Issachar unlocked it, 
pushed the girl inside with almost. brutal 
force, saying—‘“ Go to your chamber, apos- 
tate—spawn of the Evil One! and abide 
there!” Then the door was shut, and after 
a moment’s pause the Scotchman turned un- 
willingly away. 

Once within the low loft, in which but the 
other evening the two women had exchanged 
such holy confidences, Zilpah shot the bolt of 
her door and then flung herself upon her 
knees beside her bed and. burst into a flood 
of passionate tears. She poured out her in- 
most soul in prayer to the God of her hope 
and help; and then, spent, sick, weary-hearted, 
and forlorn, she lay down upon the bed, and 
swooning into unconsciousness was in mercy 
translated into the land of sleep. 

Down below in his private den sat Issachar 
the Jew. For awhile he too, spent by the 





fury of his wrath, collapsed into a helpless, 
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hopeless sorrow, which despite his wickedness 
was pitiful to see. Then he arose and walked 
to and fro across the floor, cogitating, won- 
dering how far his wretched child had gone 
on the path of apostacy, and registering the 
most terrible vows to heaven as to her fate at 
his own hands if she did not at once for- 
swear for ever the unclean heresies by which 
she was defiled. 

Meanwhile Elinor Addison, who had fled 
in terror through the night, wandered on 
swiftly, aimlessly, half-demented; anxious 
only to get the horrible voice of the Jew out 
of her ears and the horrible imprint of his 
distorted features from her eyes. When at 
length she came to herself and was able to 
consider where she was and how she was 
situated, she found herself far from the 
infant town, far from the sound of human 
voices, alone in the bush, with no watcher 
but her God and the silent stars. She had 
not even the slightest guidance as to the way 
back to town, and if she went she knew full 
well that the door of the Jew was barred 
against her. She had no resources : the little 
she possessed was in Issachar’s shanty, and 
never poor mortal felt more hopeless, home- 
less, friendless than Elinor Addison on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night. 

Still walking aimlessly, hither and thither, 
she came upon a little sheltered dell where 
was a quantity of dry grass, which seemed to 
her to have been pulled up from the bush 
close by and heaped together as a rude rest- 
ing-place for man or beast. She flung herself 
upon the pile, and soon, spent with travel, 
fear and weeping, she fell asleep. How long 
she had lain there she could not tell when 
she was awakened by a heavy body flinging 
itself upon her ; and with a desperate spring 
and shriek of terror she leaped to her feet 
and found herself face to face with her con- 
vict husband, Jasper Rawdon, whose secret 
lair she had unwittingly entered and who had 
flung himself on the rude couch unaware that 
it was already tenanted. 

For one brief moment that arch villain was 
himself half paralyzed with astonishment and 
fear. Speedily recovering himself, he recog- 
nised the unwilling invader of his secret 
haunt, and his face assumed an exultant 
malice which augured ill for the helpless and 
innocent object of his hate. 

** Ha, ha, sweet wife of mine!” he said. 
“So you have crossed my path once again ! 
You and I will settle accounts this time once 
for all. What evil star was it, I wonder, that 
led you to this accursed country? Your love 











for me is wonderful,” he continued, with a 
heartless and brutal sneer. “It has led you 
to share my poor lodgings even here. Here 
you shall stay, madam, until the day of re- 
surrection.” He flung himself upon her. In 
his uplifted hand there gleamed the blade of 
an open clasp-knife. 

“ Jasper!” she shrieked as she lifted her 
hand to ward the descending stroke. ‘The 
blow was followed by a groan of pain. Leap- 
ing to his feet the assassin was about to with- 
draw the knife when the sharp bark of a dog 
was heard, and in an instant the hardened 
outlaw shot like a hare out of the darksome 
dell and bounded through the bush in the 
direction of the town. 

Villain as he was, with a long dark catalogue 
of crimes to answer for, this last, the blackest 
of them all, did bring some ‘horror on his soul. 
Even as he ran for dear life, he thought upon 
the morning when in a certain English church 
in the brave north countree’ he had stood 
beside a fair, attractive maiden, bright and 
pure and arrayed in bridal robes. He thought 
of the true fidelity with which she had borne 
with his ill-doings, shielded his misconduct, 
and lavished all her love upon his worthless 
life. Now his hands were red with her blood. 
Blood seemed to blotch the sky above him, 
and the ground over which he sped like a 
greyhound seemed as if it was patterned with 
pools of blood! ‘The very night winds hissed 
the charge of murder in his ear, and if he had 
been capable of remorse, he must surely have 
felt it as he pursued his flight from the dark 
and blood-stained dell where his innocent 
victim laid, pinned to the ground by his own 
murderous knife. 

As he neared the shanty of the Jew, he 
noticed that even at that untimely hour 
there was a light in the old man’s “ den.” 
He drew near, gave a long, low, peculiar 
whistle, and in a few moments Issachar let 
him in. 

“Hallo! old Israelite! what's amiss?” 
said Rawdon, who perceived at once that the 
old usurer was in a state of tremendous ex- 
citement. 

Without waiting to reply, the Jew asked 
another question. 

“That Jezebel! ‘That unclean witch of 
Endor!. Where is she?” 

“T say, Issachar Joel! what do you mean? 
What witch do you ask for?” 

“Your wife! Your vile 

‘Oh, is that it ?” said Rawdon, coolly. Let 
me put my lips to your ear.” 

The old man eagerly bent forward to listen,, 
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with inextinguishable hate swelling every vein 
on his brow. 

‘Lying dead in Blackman’s Dell, with a 
knife in her heart,” whispered the outlaw. 

Straightway the old reprobate, in an abso- 
lute ecstacy of exultation, flung his arms 
round his neck, and said— 

“Thou hast done well, O thou avenger ; 
and hast executed the judgments of God.” 

No longer did the old man hesitate in 
facilitating Rawdon’s departure’ from the 
colony. ‘The secret of Goldfinch Gully was 
imparted to him, the promised nugget was 
handed over to him; though his triumphant 
joy on learning of the death of the prosely- 
tizing Gentile, who, as he thought, had 
undermined the faith of his daughter, would 
probably have answered the same purpose. 
Clad in a suit of clothes belonging to the 
wife he had murdered, the outlaw took ship 
in her name. The captain of the vessel 
was privy to the fraud, for gold, red gold; 
and in twenty-four hours Jasper Rawdon was 
homeward bound for the land he had been a 
curse to while he was in it; and to which, 
should he ever reach it, he was likely to 
bring a greater curse, by reason of the lapse 
of years and the hardening influence of 
crime. 


CHAPTER XXI.—GABRIEL GRUBB AND DANIEL 
GRIMROD ARE IN CONSULTATION, AND 
ISAAC NEWBOLD MEETS WITH THE HER- 
MIT OF BRAMLEY DALE, 


ABRIEL GRUBB, solicitor, sat in the 
c. little inner office, which he not inaptly 
called his “den.” He was a short, thin man 
of middle age, wiry withal, like his reddish 
hair, which reminded you of the small cords 
with which Gulliver was bound hand and 
foot in the land of Lilliput. The spectacles 
which bestrid his nose, or rather the place 
where his nose probably would have been if 
he had had one, were evidently constructed 
for very peculiar sight. When he had them 
on you could not see his eyes at all, but only 
two discs of white light. These gave you 
the sensation of being looked into and read, 
as though the glasses. were magic crystals, 
and the eyes behind them belonged to a 
wizard of the olden time. 

He had a peculiar habit, this Gabriel 
Grubb, solicitor, of listening to what people 
had to say with his head down as though he 
was deeply engaged in pondering the floor ; 
and then, when the speaker paused, he would 











lift his head, fix on them the two white discs 
of light, pause a full ten seconds, and then 
say, “Just so.” On his lips those were two 
wonderful words. Sometimes they were a 
question ; sometimes they were a sanction or 
endorsement ; sometimes they were sarcastic ; 
sometimes the very doubt of dubiety ; some- 
times they amounted to a flat contradiction. 
He did not seem to want any more words 
than these two scarcely for the expression of 
any opinion, and when he wanted to say 
something without expressing an opinion, he 
said “Just so,” in a sphinx-like, inconse- 
quential, Captain-Bunsby-sort-of-way that 
defied the cleverest to attach a meaning 
to it. 

** And so it came to pass that when Daniel 
Grimrod was ushered in by the lean, limp 
clerk, who did duty as general factotum to 
the establishment, and said— 

“You see, I’m not long in responding to 
your letter, Gabriel Grubb—” the two white 
discs were lifted to the carpenter’s firm-set 
features, and Gabriel Grubb-said— 

** Just so.” 

‘Well, now that I am here—though why 
I should be such a fool as to come, I can’t 
think ; ‘Won’t you come into my parlour’ 
kind of business, eh?—I should like to get 
by a short cut at what you want.” 

“ Just so; and you would like to get by a 
short cut at what you want, Daniel Grimrod, 
or you wouldn’t have come into ‘Grubb’s 
Grab’em Shop.’ There, you see, I. know 
whom I have to deal with; and so come 
straight to the point at once.” 

Perhaps there was just the faintest passing 
tinge of the ghost of a blush on Daniel Grim- 
rod’s swarthy cheek. “Grubb’s Grab’em Shop” 
was one of his own peculiar phrases. He 
had created it, and the little lawyer was not 
sorry to have the chance of letting him know 
he knew it. But it was but a ghost at most, 
for Daniel’s cuticle was thick, and the colour 
never troubled to struggle through: and that 
strange smile of his, which consisted only of 
a slight elongation of the slit between his 
nose and chin, was so exasperating, that I 
am afraid Gabriel Grubb didn’t gain much 
by his motion. 

“ Right,” said Daniel, with an emphgtic 
nod; “coming straight to the point’s my 
way. What is this about Hazelcroft? That’s 
the point, isn’t it ?” 

“Just so, Listen: ‘The Hazelcroft Estate, 
situate on the north boundary of the parish 
of Bramley Dale, and adjoining the parishes 
of Thrafton and Consterdale ; and containing 
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about 2,138 acres, 1 rood, and 19 perches, 
be the same more or less as 

** Hold on, Gabriel Grubb, hold on! That 
isn’t coming to the point; or jf it is, you 
won't get there by Christmas. Cut it short, 
and in a dozen words tell me what Hazel- 
croft has to do either with my niece or me. 
‘As the crow flies is the nearest way to 
York.’” 

“Just so; only in this case it’s Hazelcroft, 
not York, you want to get to; and between 
you and me, Daniel Grimrod,” and _ here 
the white discs were turned full upon him, 
“‘ Hazelcroft may be and ought to be your 
niece’s property ; but she’ll not get it as the 
crow flies; ‘the longest way about is often 
the nearest way home,’ you know;:and a 
home like Hazelcroft is worth going to, 
even if you do make a circumbendibus to 
reach it.” 

** Very well,” said Daniel rising to his feet ; 
“‘then our business is finished. I go as the 
crow flies or not at all.” 

And the carpenter, seizing his hat from the 
office-table, rubbed the dust off it so briskly 
that it was as if he was shaking off the dust 
of his feet against Gabriel and his ‘ Grab’em 
Shop’ previously to going out therefrom for- 
ever. 

“Just so,” said. the little lawyer. “It’s a 
good road enough, when there’s nothing in 
the way and your wings are strong. I sup- 
pose you will go home through the church,” 
he continued, rising to his feet as if to dismiss 
him. 

“Through the church?” said Daniel. 
‘‘What for? Besides, the gates are locked.” 

“Just so. That’s the way the crow flies. 
A straight line from here to your house passes 
directly through the church, and you~ don’t 
go any other way,. you know. I dare saya 
key would make it easy. Now, there’s not 
exactly a church, but an obstacle between 
your niece and the Hazelcroft Estate. I say 
you can walk round it; but if you prefer to 
walk through it, Daniel Grimrod, /’ve got the 
key.” Here the two white discs were fixed 
again on the carpenter’s grey eyes, and the 
lawyer’s hand was toying with a “charm ” 
suspended to his heavy Albert chain, and 
which he shook and fondled as if one of 
those golden tokens were the key of which 
he spoke. 

** Honour bright ?” said Daniel Grimrod. 

And Gabriel Grubb replied, “ Just so.” 

The carpenter resumed his seat, placed his 
hat once more upon the table with its cover- 
let of dust ; but he will not shake the dust off 





in apostolic fashion any more. What was 
the subtle influence possessed by Gabriel 
Grubb? Was it in the atmosphere of his 
den? Or was it in those crystal binoculars ? 
or in the charms on his Albert chain? Surely 
it was somewhere, and of some force, too; or 
surely, sceptical, sardonic, cautious, knowing 
Daniel Grimrod would .never have stood on 
his two feet in Gabriel ‘‘ Grubb’s Grab’em 
Shop,” and ask Gabriel Grubb himself such 
a question as, “ Honour bright ?” 

Had anybody else done such a thing, Old 

Crusty would have said, “The man’s a fool,” 
and if Gabriel Grubb had heard it, he would 
have replied, “ Just so.” 
' The two remained closeted in close con- 
fabulation for more than an hour. Whether 
the carpenter really knew much more when 
he went out than when he went in may well 
be doubted ; but he thought he had arrived 
at facts which were of great importance and 
well worth his going to Gabriel Grubb to 
know. The first was that the present pro- 
prietor of Hazelcroft had no good title to the 
estate. ‘The second was that the Braithwaites 
were still the rightful owners of it. The third 
was that all the Braithwaite family was now 
dead except his own niece Maggie. The 
fourth was that Maggie was the rightful heir 
to Hazelcroft, and the fifth was that, in some 
occult and mysterious way, Gabriel Grubb 
could so pull the wires that the gipsy-looking 
maiden with the handsome face and curly 
locks, whose home now was by Daniel Grim- 
rod’s hearthstone, should be put into posses- 
sion of that noble homestead and its sur- 
rounding acres, with an income of not less 
than five thousand a year! Whether these 
were facts or fancies, or a mixture of both, 
will appear in due time. Daniel Grimrod, 
at any rate, believed in them, and having ex- 
pressed to the little lawyer his intention, if 
need be, to spend his all to “gain his niece 
her rights,” he bade him good evening. 

Said Daniel Grimrod when the solicitor 
showed his future client to the door, ‘I think 
there is a clear case before us. Don’t you?” 

To which inquiry Gabriel Grubb said, 
Just so!” 

Then the old carpenter carried his long, 
lean, stooping body home, not “ through the 
church,” but by a circumbendibus; and as he 
sauntered thitherward he thought of Maggie 
of Hazelcroft, and of poor Isaac Newbold. 
When his thoughts had reached that point, 
his sardonic smile revealed their character 
and boded ill for that honest fellow’s prospects 
in the direction in which his heart would go. 
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“Honour bright!” ‘A clear case!” 

Poor Daniel! I am inclined to think, with 
all his wisdom he had never learned the pro- 
verb which saved the life of the Persian king, 
“Never begin anything of which thou hast 
not well considered the end.” Neither could 
he have been familiar with the old rhyme :-— 


* Going to law is like going to school; 
This lesson is learnt,—the scholar’s a fool.” 


There is no rule, however, without an ex- 
ception ; and that is Daniel Grimrod’s only 
hope. . 


Some days after that on which Danie] 
Grimrod was in close consultation with 
Gabriel Grubb, Isaac Newbold was hold- 
ing consultation with himself. Sauntering 
through the fields at eventide was a favourite 
occupation of the young carpenter, not only 
because of its restful influence, but because 
he was an earnest and even enthusiastic 
student of nature. His scientific knowledge 
was not extensive, but it was thorough, so 
far as it went, and there was in him a 
certain artistic and poetic element which 
under the direction of the elevating in- 
fluences of true religion made earth and sky 
with all their wealth of wonders an open book 
to him, which he was never weary of studying, 
and which afforded him an almost rapturous 
enjoyment. 


** The primrose on a river’s brim,” 


was to him a whole chapter on the wisdom 
and goodness of God. His was the expe- 
rience so beautifully depicted by the poet 
Grahame :— 


‘** O Nature ! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a present Deity in all. 
It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable o’er mountain, wood, and stream : 
To think that He who hears the heavenly choir 
Hearkens complacent to the woodland song ; 
To think that He who rolls yon solar sphere, 
Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky ; 
To mark His presence in the mighty bow 
That spans the clouds, as in the tints, minute 
Of tiniest flower ; to hear His awful voice 
In thunders speak, and whisper in the gale ; 
To know and feel His care for all that lives. 
*Tis this that makes the barren waste appear 
A fruitful field, each grove a paradise.” 


On this occasion, however, his cogitations 
were On an entirely different matter, and not 
by any means so pleasant. The young gentle- 
man from the Hall, he of the moustache and 
the lavender gloves, had become a regular, if 
not a frequent visitor to Daniel Grimrod’s 


establishment. - All sorts of trifling matters 
were ordered in the way of business ; all sorts 
of work needed to be done either at the Hall 
itself or at one or other of its outlying depen- 
dencies, and nothing would ever do but Isaac 
Newbold must be told off to attend to them. 
On such occasions Mr. Sydney Wainwright, 
Isaac found, was generally at the carpenter’s 
shop, and on more than one occasion had 
been in the house itself fora drink of Tabitha 
Crowle’s “delicious buttermilk ;” though how 
he came to know that Tabitha Crowle had 
a speciality in that line it is very difficult to 
say. 
That brisk and buxom dame, as we know, 
had come to have a very high opinion of the 
handsome young gentleman whom she had 
thought worthy of her darling Maggie, and it 
is not too much to say that she set herself 
with spirit to the work of bringing about such 
a desirable result. His captivating graces and 
remarkably winsome tongue, together with his 
unfeigned and undisguised admiration of her, 
were certainly not without their effect on Miss 
Margaret, who, it must be supposed, was in 
these matters as impressionable as most of the 
young and lovely of her sex and age. Since 
that first not altogether satisfactory interview 
during her woodland walk, Master Sydney 
had been courtesy itself, and as she had every 
reason to believe that the young gentleman was 
all that he seemed to be, and as she had no 
reason now, at home and in Tabitha’s or her 
uncle’s presence, for exercising more than 
due maidenly reserve required, matters went 
running smoothly enough. Tabitha Crowle, 
quite unconscious of the effect her words pro- 
duced, declared to Isaac Newbold, after Mr. 
Wainwright’s visit one day, that he was“‘ an 
out-and-out gentleman, that was as plain as 
two peas; and it did not need a Solomon 
to see that he was taken with Maggie, 
and loved the very ground she trod on ;” with 
much more expression of opinion to the same 
effect, and uttered with a real enjoyment 
which convinced her listener that Tabitha was 
quite won over to the side of the enemy. 

Nor were matters much more satisfactory 
from Isaac’s point of view with reference to 
Daniel Grimrod himself. More than once or 
twice he had spoken of young Wainwright’s 
evident partiality for his niece, and with an 
evident absence of all vexation or disapproval ; 
nay, on one occasion he had gone so far as to 
say, in a half joking tone, “ Well, who knows, 
Maggie Braithwaite may sometime prove to 
be as good as he.” Whereupon Isaac.said to 
himself, with an extra heart-beat by way of 
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emphasis, “She is that now, and infinitely 
better than he can be, if he lives to the age 
of Methusaleh.” 

And so Isaac Newbold sauntered and 
chewed the cud of unpleasant reflection, and, 
apart from any vain desires of his own, won- 
dered how he could circumvent the young 
gentleman whom he believed to be unworthy 
not of Maggie’s only, but of any other maiden’s 
confidence and love. All unwittingly he 
paused, as he laid his hand on the rail of a 
stile he was about to cross, and heaved a sigh, 
sad and heavy as the heart from which it 
came. 

“Strong language that,” said a clear and 
pleasant voice with a kindly ring in it; and 
looking across the stile Isaac found himself 
face to face with the Hermit of Bramley Dale, 
whose friendly grey eyes were fixed upon him 
from beneath the Tam o’ Shanter cap which 
seemed to be his constant headgear. Stroking 
his long beard with his left hand—his trusty 
quarterstaff was in his right—he repeated the 
words— 

“ Strong language that, my friend; and one 
would fain try to change such a sigh for a 
song. Pity it is that so few of us know the 
way.” 

There was something irresistible alike in 
the stranger’s tone and mien, and Isaac found 
himself smiling cheerfully as he responded— 

“Thank you for the kindly will, at any 
rate. I’m afraid I was in the blues a 
little . 

““* Was.’ That’s a good word for me. If 
you will accept my company homeward—who 
knows? All the blue may be chased off by 
rose-colour.” 

So it came to pass that Isaac Newbold was 
introduced to the Hermit of Bramley Dale. 





CHAPTER XXII—ISAAC NEWBOLD WALKS AT 
EVENTIDE, AND THE MYSTERIOUS HER- 
MIT ACCEPTS A COMPANION. 


<6 HOPE it was not the study of dear 

Dame Nature that made you heave 
that prodigious sigh?” said the hermit of 
Bramley Dale to Isaac Newbold, as the two 
sauntered along the footpath which led to the 
bridge across the brook and so in to the 
town. “TI often find myself in a sighing mood. 
I suppose that in this mad world, where so 
many things and men seem to go wrong out 
of pure cursedness, it comes to everybody to 
have the megrims more or less severely ; but 


for a severe fit of the ‘blues,’ as they call it, 
is to consort awhile with nature. She has 
always some hopeful lesson to teach—some 
evidence to “ prompt with remembrance of a 
present God,” and to reveal Him in an aspect 
of infinite goodness, tenderness, and grace. 
Just look here, for instance,” he continued, 
plucking a small daisy from the green sward 
on which they trod, “I have travelled a good 
deal in my time, and yet I have never been 
in a land where the golden eye of this fair 
flower has not gleamed on me and bid me 
trust in Him that kindled such a glory; and 
despite of trampling foot, and grazing teeth, 
and winter blast and scorching sun, He hath 
made it immortal, the ‘ undying grace of all 
the year.’” 

“Yes,” said Isaac, evidently at one with 
the speaker on this subject. “ Somebody 
calls flowers ‘the terrestrial stars that bring 
down heaven to earth, and carry up our 
thoughts from earth to heaven ;” and humble 
as the daisy is, and ‘common,’ as man calls 
it, it always seems to me to be to the green 
earth below what the stars are to the blue sky 
above.” 

“‘ Exactly,” said the hermit, with a smile of 
appreciation and an emphatic nod of delight. 
“‘T’m glad you like the daisy. It’s common 
and old-fashioned, and is strewn so plentifully 
as to be within the reach of any laughing child 
or wayworn peasant that has taste enough to 
admire it ; but it is all the more precious, to 
my thinking, for that very thing. A jewel on 
the breast of beauty or the brow of a king is 
very splendid, no doubt, but it does not equal 
in beauty a coronet of daisies beaded on a 
thread and bound above the bright eyes of a 
chubby four-year old on a village green.” 

“‘T see,” responded Isaac, “ that you agree 
with some unknown poet whose lines I 
remember— 


‘The flowers are nature’s jewels, with whose wealth 
She decks her summer beauty.’” 


“Summer and wintér too,” said the hermit, 
“and spring and autumn into the bargain— 


‘The rose has but a summer reign, 
The daisy never dies.’ 


I have often thought that a minister of 
God, whatever his creed, might well take the 
daisy for a text sometimes. I warrant mea 
capital sermon could be made from it—a dis- 
course that might be as convincing as to the 
Creator’s power and goodness as any selected 





I always find that one of the best antidotes 
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“Did you ever read those lines of Dr. 
Mason Good’s on that very point ?” enquired 
Isaac. 

“What are they?” said the hermit. “I 
do not seem to be familiar with that name, 
but I may know the lines. Can you repeat 
them ?” 

“Ves, readily enough,” said Isaac, “for I 
consider them to be the very essence of 
poetry ; and, as I think, though the subject 
is the humble daisy, nothing more exquisitely 
beautiful was ever inspired by any theme, 
however exalted— 


* Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need-we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from winter sleep 
Tells of His skill in lines as clear. 


For who but He who arched the skies 
And poured the dayspring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could form the daisy’s purple bud, 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem ; 
Its fringed border nicely spin ; 

Or cut the gold embossed gem 
Which, set in silver, gleams within ; 


And fling it unrestrained and free 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man where’er he walks .may see 

At every step the hand of God ?’” 


As the lines were being recited, not with- 
out much taste and pathos—for Isaac Newbold 
not only appreciated the sentiment of the 
verses, but had poetry enough in his own 
mental constitution to do justice to every 
word—the hermit stood still and looked with 
wonder on the face of the speaker, which was 
illumined by his soul-sympathy with his theme, 
and listened to the sublimely beautiful lines 
themselves. 

“T say, young man!” said he, striking the 
end of his stout staff into the ground in his 
excitement, “what right had you to sigh as 
you did just now? What reason is there in 
it, if you feel in your heart the truth of a 
sentiment like that? Why, blessme! there’s 
religion enough in it to make a man to sing 
the song of a summer morn in the chill 
middle of a winter’s night! How dare you? 
I should think the God of the daisy is equal 
to all your needs, and, see! they are looking 
at you by the thousand to suggest to you the 
goodness that can hush your sighs and meet 
your needs whatever they may be.” 

“True,” said Isaac, solemnly and reverently. 
“The Master himself taught the same lesson 
—‘ Are not ye much better than they?’ My 


sigh, however, which seems to have excited 
your sympathy so much was for another and 
not myself.” 

The shrewd anchorite began to stroke his 
beard—a movement which seemed usual to 
him in thoughtful moments—and thought at 
once of Isaac’s rapid walk and flustered 
features, when he passed the gate of the 
hermitage on the evening when Maggie 
Braithwaite had preceded him, moving in the 
same direction, with the same flush on her 
face and at even a greater speed. 

** Well,” he said suddenly, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Has God given no warrant for hope 
and help for—for those in whom we are 
deeply interested ?” 

Here his keen though kindly grey eyes 
were fixed on Isaac’s face; and when that 
young fellow met his gaze, his face flushed a 
babblement of the secret he would fain 
conceal. 

“Did you never hear the old lines?” con- 
tinued the hermit, without appearing to notice 
his companion’s confusion :— 


*If God be friend to me, I may depend 
He is no foe to him whom I call friend. 
My prayer for myself, my God will heed, 
And will my other self befriend in need.’ 


My other self! Strong expression that! 
Happy the man who in this big round world 
of strangers has one whom he can call by 
such a name!” So saying, the hermit heaved 
a sigh, which might have been big brother to 
that which at the stile had issued from Isaac’s 
lips. 

“Hallo! neighbour! what’s sauce for— 
no, that’s neither complimentary to myself or 
you. But is not this a case of physician heal 
thyself?” said Isaac archly. ‘I think yours 
has it in point of size, though I didn’t plan 
the pun in saying so.” 

“Well, I must confess that the engineer is 
hoist with his own petard this time,” said the 
hermit with a pleasant laugh. “ But here we 
are at my own gate. I do not often permit 
myself the pleasure of receiving company at 
the hermitage. Tradition gives it an uncanny 
name you know, but if you will come inside 
I'll do my best to scare all ghostly visitants 
away while you are present, and I think I’ve 
influence enough with them to make them 
respect my guests. Come in.” 

““No, ‘thank you,” said Isaac, “I have 
already transgressed in staying out beyond 
my usual hour,-and if I stay longer the best 
mother in the wide world will be making a 
moonlight excursion in search of a lost son, 
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so good-night, with many thanks for a very lhe would not mind risking an interview with 
pleasant walk, though a sigh brought it | the disembodied tenants of the hermitage, in 
about.” order to fulfil so pleasant a promise. With 

“Never mind that; a sigh all but ended | which remark Isaac bade his companion 
it,” said the hermit pleasantly. ‘I’m quite | good-night and repaired to his home, but not 


of your opinion ‘as to the consideration due | before the gate of the hermitage was myste- 


to a mother, especially such a mother ; but I | riously opened, revealing a face as dark as the 
will only agree on condition that you will/ night and a pair of lustrous eyes almost as 
favour me with your company soon, despite | bright as the stars. ‘The hermit entered and 
the ghosts.” | the mystic movements of the gate shut out the 

Isaac readily consented ; and declared that | outer world and shut its mysterious owner in. 
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‘* Where reason fails with all its powers, 
There faith prevails and love adores.” 


ora lonely in the gloaming, 
- By the firelight’s ruddy gleam, 
Wearily I sank to slumber, 
And I dreamed a wondrous dream. 


I had wandered on the upland, 
By the dying light of day ; 

And within the dark recesses 
Of a forest lost my way. 


When a strong and noble figure, 
Came and took me by the hand, 
Told me proudly he could guide me, 
He could a// things understand. 


So I followed, ’till he led me 
To a dark and. swollen tide ; 

Then with mocking laughter vanished, 
Left me weeping for my guide. 


Suddenly a form came floating 
Through the dull and languid air, 
In her hand a lamp she carried, 
On her breast a cross she bare. 


And the radiance shining from her 
Lighted up the troubled stream ; 

All my grief was turned to gladness 
In that strange and wondrous dream. 


Oh, how could I choose but follow, 
E’en across the dreary tide ; 
Follow without understanding, 
Clinging to that nobler guide ! 
EDITH NEVILLE JOHNS. 
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GATHERINGS. 
SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE, 


CoMPILER oF *“ MAaNy THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDs,” **‘NoBLE THOUGHTS IN NoBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC. 


Wuy Roast GoosE Is EATEN ON MICHAELMAS 
Day.—Various reasons are assigned for this practice. 
It can be traced through more than three centuries. 


“The popular belief is that a goose forming part of the 


Royal dinner, when the news was brought to Queen 
Elizabeth of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, her 
Majesty commanded that a goose should be served up 
on every 29th of September, to commemorate the 
above glorious event. But it is very possible that, 
as the Queen was dining on goose on Michaelmas 
day, the custom of partaking of this dish prevailed 
before the defeat of the Armada. Beckwith observes, 
“Probably no other reason can be given for this 
custom but that Michaelmas day was a great festival, 
and geese at that time were most plentiful.” As to 
the question about the origin of the saying, that “ If 
you eat goose on Michaelmas day, you will never want 
money all the year round,” it may arise from the habit 
of receiving rent on this day. In the British Apollo 
we learn why the farmers brought a goose to the land- 
lord.. “‘ The custom came up from the tenants pre- 
senting their landlords with geese, to incline their 
relenting on following payments.” Another reason, 
in rhyme, thus accounts for eating the goose at 
Michaelmas :— 


‘* For doubtless ’twas at first designed, 
To make the people seasons mind ; 
That so they might apply their care 
To all those things which needful were ; 
And, by a-good industrious hand, 
Know when and how t’ improve their land.” 


Every family in Denmark has a roast goose for supper 
on St. Martin’s Eve, that is to say, those have it who 
can afford it. The harvest is later in Denmark than 
in England, and St. Martin’s day is in about the same 
relation to the harvest there as St. Michael’s to our 
harvest. 


CARRIER PIGEONS.—Some interesting trials with 
carrier pigeons have lately been made in Germany. 
Since the conclusion of the war of 1870-71, in which 
pigeons were frequently employed to carry messages 
when it was impossible to convey information by any 
other means, the breeding of these birds has been 
encouraged in every way by the military authorities of 
Germany, and large pigeon-houses have been estab- 
lished in all the principal fortresses of the Empire. 
The experiments lately made were undertaken in order 
to ascertain whether the pigeons, after being confined 
for some time (as they often might be if used to carry 
messages in time of war) at a point distant from their 
proper home, would still return to it when liberated.’ 
Accordingly 149 birds were carried “from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Metz, and imprisoned in the latter fortress. 
After a month’s confinement they were liberated ; and 
by the morning of the day following their release 134 





had returned to their cotes in Ajx-la-Chapelle, the 
bird which arrived first having flown from Metz to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a distance of 112 miles, in four hours 
and thirty-eight minutes. Another trial, the result of 
which shows how quickly carrier pigeons can travel 
under favourable circumstances, was made a short 
time ago, also in Germany. A number of birds 
belonging to a society in Berlin were taken to 
Cologne, and set free there at half-past seven in the 
morning. The weather was clear and fine, the wind 
was fair for the return voyage, and the first of the 
birds liberated in Cologne reached Berlin at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, having consequently flown 
300 miles in five and a half hours. On the following 
day, however, when though the wind still blew from 
the same quarter the weather was in other respects 
less favourable, the first of a second flight of birds 
despatched from Cologne took nearly twelve hours to 
reach Berlin.— Pad/ Mail Gazette (1874). 


THE REALITIES OF GOLD-DIGGING.—To most 
ple at a distance there appears some romance in 
gold-digging ; they are excited with the idea that they 
may kick up.a stone, and find twenty pounds of gold 
under it, and cannot imagine how people can refrain 
from seizing a pick and breaking every piece of quartz 
they pass, to see if there is another monster nugget in 
it. But this is all delusion: gold-digging is a real, 
downright, matter-of-fact trade—so many hours of 
common labourer’s work, so much gold—so many 
buckets of earth, so many ounces ; and once a man is 
amongst the diggers, he feels no more inclination to 
take a pick in his hand for the chance of what he may 
turn up, than he would to enter upon the labour of 
English navvies, whose allowance is three cubic yards 
per day. The labour is always great, and sometimes 
exceedingly so. A great many fail—and the dirty 
work, mud, and slush in water—the wretched cooking 
and uncomfortable beds—if such as the great mass have 
can be called beds—the discomfort of sitting about in 
the open air between sundown and bed-time, and rising 
cold and damp in the morning—besides the pain of 
training the body to a severe and incessant labour— 
are so contrary to the habits of the many that few 
can stand the training. No one, therefore, should 
think of attempting such work unless he feels himself 
equal to any exertion, mentally and bodily, and pre- 
ared to rough it in the extremest sense of the term. 
t is very easy to distinguish those who have been any 
length of time at work from the new arrivals, by their 
worn and dirty dress, their beards, and their thin, lank 
faces ; for even the most healthy of them have a hag- 
gard appearance. A few were complaining of dysentery, 
and some of them had bad eyes—the latter occasioned 
by the: flies, which are terribly annoying; and the 
former generally goes its round among the new 
comers, though most of the men are remarkably 
healthy at this time of the year; but the water in 
many places was very bad, and its ill-effects were 
much felt.—Afossman’s ‘‘ Australia Visited and Re- 
visited.” 
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USEFUL MANUALS FOR ALL. 


The) Housewife’s' Friend and Family Help, post | Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, post 
free, One Shilling. free, Sixpence. 
Children’s Ailments, and how to treat them, post The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence, 


free, One Shilling, ectio ixpence. 
The a Road 46 to learn French, post free, One Com Ory, NE LALOR Ge Bans 


7, ~ infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One | eae for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
ili 
The Fa mo Pudding Book, post fi free, One Shilling. | Instructor miter Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling, 
Se | Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post § Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
PB oye Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling, 
The Servant’s Companion, post free, Sixpence. ’ : 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. | Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence, 
The Domestic Gardener’s Assistant, post free, | Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence, 
Sixpence. | Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 

Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 


SMART & ALLEN, London Hse ae Paternuster Row, London. 


ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children ; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water, 




















A quality, 27in. wide, 1/l$ per yard. H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, jain. wide, 
B ” ” oi ” 4 1 per bc 
Cy i I do. oo do. 6/2 

aoe soft and velvet-like, 3/3 yard. K do, do. 7j- 

E ;;  extra-stout for Po 1/8 per yard. L For Ladies’ gry and Gents’ Summer Suits, 78 yd. 
F ” Meh, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. All Parcels over 2OJ- carriage paid to London, 
GQ | 27in, ’ wide, I/1} per yard, all wool, for Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, &e. 

Bathing Dresses, &c. Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 
37, 88, BEDFORD STREET; 14, 15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH, 





THE FRIEND OF ALL! PAGE VA 


WIND PILLS 


, \ ’ 
| H (| ( WAY S p | I IS GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
E i , | GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 





GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
Theee famous Pills FUREY the BLOOD, and scting | GOOD for the cao of BILIOUSNESS. 
or cure ° 
LOO NLYD cna DOWEEE untae TONE ENERGY onc | GOOD forthe care of ALL COMPLAINTS af 
NESS, 9 WEES, giving TORE, y from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, They ove cold all Medicine Vs in boxes at 18 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should 5 | 
for the eure of most complaints, they are unequalled. 4,33: oF 54 Stamps, Oars it AGE D. tk a 


Cal w 
ae ena eae ICH 


Tailors’. : 
Labour Agency } 















IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best and only : 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, - 
winner ng or restoring Preventing the  emeed 


Sold in bott! 3s 66 <9 Mong 

by all ceksta rs, & at 23, Wellington 
M ooton wr be Children’s and 
air it is most statins unrivalled, 















Ladies’ 














BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under thi: 


| head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 


| which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 


every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuzsine. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 


for ordina ic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 


Boiled with ” 
minutes ; or, poured in 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. 


re-warmed when about to be served. 


ith or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
~< mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 
about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 

1. Take care to boil with: milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 
2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 

















EIGHT:"PRIZE*MEDALS. 


























S. & OH. HABRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 





Requires no Brushi ng. 


To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 





BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


fthe “* DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials 
aeventiing the “* DOMB”’ in shape but Nor IN QuaLITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 

THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
d it is manufactured onLY By E. JAMES & SONS. urchasers shou 
re, that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark DOME" appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


E JAMES&SONSwarces. PLYMOUTH, 






































DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. 
: FOR THE CURE OF 
Govt, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL Desitity, INDIGESTION, 












Sciatica, LumpaGco, Broncuitis, Liver, 
eee eS __Lwne, AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 
Ge 4 : ger PF ies’ 
mtlemen’s Belts Descriptive | Ladies’ Belts. 

| -amphlet ae 
; See 

& POST FREE. <— 
#5 |- Cath. 27/- each. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 





RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 


VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 


PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 
QS-, 12S., 248., 35S. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
3S. 6d.y 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, Spoons 
Forks, Cruet Stanps, &c. 


FRANCIS E, SPILLER, 
71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 
5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 











